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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  VERMONT  :    AN  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 


A  loyal  son  of  Vermont,  bidden  by  your  kind  favor  to  ad- 
dress the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  I  find  a  natural 
and  inviting  theme  in  a  study  of  the  common  history  of  these 
sister  states,  with  some  of  the  parallels  and  contrasts  suggested 
by  such  a  review. 

In  the  great  sisterhood  of  American  states  constituting  our 
continental  republic,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  stand  side 
by  side,  in  a  relationship  very  near,  and  in  some  respects  unique. 
Their  united  territory  forms  a  parallelogram,  approximately 
160  miles  long  and  120  miles  broad,  bisected  by  the  diagonal 
course  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which  gives  New  Hampshire 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  breadth  at  the  south  line,  and  Vermont 
two  thirds  at  the  north  line.  Vermont  has  slightly  the  larger 
area.  ,By  the  census  of  1S80,  New  Hampshire  has  9,005  square 
miles,  and  Vermont  9,135.  Some  authorities  give  Vermont  a 
larger  area. 

If  I  were  geologically  wise,  and  able  to  explore  with  you  the 
"  story  of  the  rocks,"  and  alluvial  deposit,  we  might  traverse 
fields  of  great  interest.  Whether  in  such  a  discussion  I  could 
show  Mansfield  to  be  older  than  Washington,  or  Champlain 
more  recent  than  Winnipiseogee,  in  the  vast  periods  of  planetary 
formation,  are  questions  beyond  our  present  range.  But  if  the 
old  world  is  the  newer,  as  science  assures  us,  the  Vermont  of 
a  100  years'  history,  may  geologically  outrank  her  elder  sister, 
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and  imagination  may  take  a  wide  and  interested  flight  among 
such  fancies. 

But  limiting  ourselves  to  the  history,  which  is  your  province, 
New  Hampshire  has  twice  the  age  of  Vermont. 

And  yet,  we  may  remind  ourselves,  that  a  European  saw  the 
sun  rise  over  the  Green  mountains,  some  years  earlier  than  the 
White  mountains  come  within  the  range  of  human  records. 
Champlain  sailed  up  the  beautiful  lake,  whose  name  is  his  best 
monument,  in  1609 — 11  years  earlier  than  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth,  and  14  years  before  the  Hiltons  came  to  New 
Hampshire.  But  the  Hiltons  were  Englishmen,  and  Champlain 
was  a  Frenchman  ;  they  had  come  to  stay,  and  develop  the  stay- 
ing qualities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  same 
race  appeared  at  Bennington,  almost  150  years  after,  that 
Vermont  history  began.  Judged  by  American  standards,  then, 
New  Hampshire  is  old,  and  Vermont  is  young ;  though  on  a 
wider  scale  of  comparison,  European,  or  Asiatic,  each  is  alike 
modern, — and  the  difference  of  125  years  between  them,  is  too 
trifling  to  weigh  much  in  comparative  estimates.  Yet,  it  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  the  Vermont  of  to-day,  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood, if  we  overlook  the  fact  how  brief  her  record  is,  and  that 
the  children  of  men  who,  with  Allen  and  Chittenden  and  War- 
ner helped  to  lay  the  foundations,  still  survive  to  tell  her  story, 
with  some  of  the  animation,  caught  from  the  very  actors. 

Each  state  has  a  large  element  of  romance  interwoven  with 
its  beginnings.  You,  who  are  more  familiar  than  I  with  the 
early  life  of  New  Hampshire,  understand  this  very  well. 
You  know  that  the  more  carefully  this  mine  is  explored,  the 
more  attractive  it  becomes.  Heroism  is  not  wanting  which 
would  have  illumined  the  pages  of  English  or  Roman  story. 
As  your  children  of  coming  generations  study  these  records 
they  will  become  brighter,  and  this  not  simply  on  the  familiar 
principle  of  distance  lending  enchantment.  They  will,  in 
fact,  be  better  understood.  Those  who  come  after  us  will 
know  better  than  we  do,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  early 
New  Hampshire  men  had  to  contend,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
do  more  exact  justice  to  the  patience,  courage,  and  wisdom 
with  which  they  planted  their  homes  in  the  wilderness,  guarded 
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their  precious  heritage  from  foes  within  and  without,  and 
reared  the  structure  of  the  state  to  the  fair  proportions  she  has 
reached.  Growths  of  this  kind  can  be  neither  hasty  nor 
accidental.  Nothing  in  history  is  accidental,  and  the  harvest 
always  shows  what  kind  of  seed  has  been  sown.  The  faith, 
the  courage,  the  prayers,  the  patriotism  of  generations  of  ear- 
nest men  and  women  are  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  New 
Hampshire's  heritage,  as  she  comes  into  your  keeping. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  single  out  and  dwell  upon  illus- 
trations of  what  I  have  in  mind  ;  but  the  single  instance  of  the 
Lovewell  expedition  and  its  results,  is  the  only  one  I  can 
allude  to.  For  two  generations  the  dark  cloud  of  Indian  perils 
had  hung  over  the  colony.  Settlements  were  restricted,  invit- 
ing fields  were  left  unoccupied,  and  occasionally  the  shrill  war 
whoop  sounded  the  death-knell  of  some  unsuspecting  settler. 
The  situation  had  become  intolerable  to  brave  men,  and  at  last 
they  gathered  up  their  scanty  forces  and  went  forth  to  grapple 
with  the  stealthy  foe  on  his  own  ground.  The  skill,  the  cour- 
age, the  endurance  which  found  expression  in  that  tedious 
march  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  successful 
struggle  by  Pequawkett  were  masterly.  A  braver  deed  has 
rarely  shown  manhood  at  its  best.  It  will  yet  inspire  higher 
and  truer  strains  than  the  good  minister  of  Haverhill  was 
master  of.  The  result  was  decisive,  and  the  fear  of  the  red  men 
ceased  to  disturb  the  dreams  of  eastern  and  southern  New 
Hampshire.  When  our  civilization  is  older,  and  we  come  to 
appreciate,  as  we  do  not  yet,  the  significance  of  monumental 
remembrance  of  our  heroic  men,  New  Hampshire  will,  in 
some  such  form,  teach  her  children  to  remember  and  honor 
John  Lovewell  and  Seth  Wyman. 

Vermont  vies  with  New  Hampshire  in  the  picturesque  and 
romantic  elements  of  her  early  life.  The  beautiful  virgin 
wilderness  awaiting  the  occupancy  of  civilized  man  ;  the  con- 
test of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  for  its  possession  ;  the 
sturdy  settlers  gradually  finding  out  that  their  own  interests 
were  not  identical  with  those  of  either  contestant,  or  secure  in 
their  keeping,  and  the  increasing  clearness  and  force  with 
which  they  came  to  the  discovery  and  defence  of  their  own 
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rights,  asserting  them  against  all  comers,  are  elements  of  a 
story  fascinating  and  instructive.  Misunderstood  or  opposed 
by  their  neighbors  on  every  side,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 
maintained  their  ground  with  a  statesmanship  which,  on 
broader  fields,  must  have  been  recognized  as  masterly.  And, 
at  last,  after  fourteen  years  of  practical  independence,  when 
the  United  States  was  ready  to  welcome  them,  without  haste, 
but  with  some  hesitation,  they  yielded,  and  Vermont  became 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  new  republic. 

On  one  point  we  may  recognize,  and  I  am  sure  a  New 
Hampshire  Society  will  agree  with  me  in  remarking,  the 
superior  felicity  of  Vermont,  in  her  name.  Our  best  state 
names  are  those  which  are  indigenous  with  a  flavor  of  the  soil — 
American  in  the  best  sense — and  some  of  them  in  dignity  and 
fitness  are  of  supreme  excellence.  Ohio,  Alabama,  and  Oregon 
could  not  be  improved.  For  such  use,  a  compound  name  is 
necessarily  bad,  and  when  it  is  a  foreign  importation  it  is  much 
the  worse  ;  and  the  double  misfortune  is  yours.  If  your  founders 
had  been  given  the  wisdom  to  choose  from  among  such  names 
as  Merrimack,  Pascataqua,  Chocorua,  Naticott,  Amoskeag,  and 
Laconia,  the  gain  of  fitness,  elegance,  and  convenience  would 
have  been  great. 

The  excellence  of  Vermont,  as  a  name,  is  the  more  surprising 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
simply  a  French  fancy  as  the  beholder  gazed  with  pleasure  on 
her  hills  and  mountains.  It  has  the  capital  merit  of  being  both 
unique  and  fit,  and  helps  to  inspire  the  loving  loyalty  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.    There  is  much  in  a  name. 

That  there  is  such  a  name,  or  such  a  state  calling  for  any 
name,  is  one  of  those  historic  developments  on  which  we  may 
dwell  for  a  little :  it  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  our  American 
history.  New  Hampshire  missed,  narrowly,  from  holding 
Lake  Champlain  for  her  western  boundary.  The  claims  of 
New  York  were  too  remote  and  tenuous  to  have  stood  against 
any  intelligent  and  resolute  purpose  of  New  Hampshire  to  hold 
the  western  half  of  what  might  have  been  her  broad  domain. 
The  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  was  very  doubtful  in  terms;  it 
represented  an  ignorance  of  geography  as  dense  as  that  which 
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assumed  the  westward  course  of  the  Merrimack,  and  it  had  been 
so  long  in  abeyance  that  no  real  rights  could  have  been  sacri- 
ficed and  no  injustice  done,  if  the  claim  had  never  been  asserted 
or  heard  of  again. 

Equitably,  the  Green  Mountain  territory  was  open  to  the 
possession  of  any  company  of  men  and  women  ready  to  make 
their  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transform  it  to  the  purposes 
of  civilization  ;  and  no  state  had  such  prior  rights  of  domain, 
that  they  could  fairly  be  set  up  in  the  face  of,  and  in  resistance 
to,  such  settlement.  And  when  the  Bennington  men  went  to 
Governor  Wentworth  foi  their  charter,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  they  recognized  the  largest  proprieties  of  the 
situation,  that  his  right  to  give  what  they  sought  was  better 
than  that  of  any  other  authority,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Hampshire  would  be  most  natural  and  helpful  to  them. 
And  when,  after  the  interruption  occasioned  by  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  currents  of  settlement  were  again  in  motion 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  the  case  was  essentially 
unchanged.  The  natural  impulse  of  the  settlers  was  to  look  to 
New  Hampshire  for  government  and  protection.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  only  to  respond  in  order  to  become  mistress  of  the 
situation,  and  find  her  citizens  west  of  the  Connecticut  as  loyal 
as  on  the  east. 

.But  government  meant  protection,  and  protection  involved 
expense.  The  authorities  of  New  Hampshire  hesitated  ;  the 
Grants  were  remote,  and  a  wilderness  lay  between  them  and 
Exeter,  or  even  Concord.  The  population  was  scant,  its 
wealth  more  scant,  and  when  the  call  came  for  forts  and  forces 
to  man  them,  at  Brattleboro  and  farther  west,  we  can  see  the 
reasons  for  their  negative.  They  were  not  ambitious  ;  they  did 
not  want  more  territory,  perhaps,  and  thought  they  had  more 
than  their  children  could  need,  and  they  left  the  Grants  to  care 
for  themselves.  Massachusetts  was  not  wholly  deaf  to  their 
plea,  for  the  reason,  it  may  be,  that  there  were  more  Massachu- 
setts people  among  the  settlers,  and  gave  help  at  Fort  Dumraer. 
But,  substantially,  the  Grants  wrought  out  their  own  problems 
of  defence  and  development,  and  were  a  law  unto  themselves, 
with  results  of  which  their  children  may  well  be  proud. 
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It  was  at  this  early  point  that  New  Hampshire  missed  her 
great  opportunity.  A  broader  vision  and  a  brave,  enterprising 
faith  on  the  part  of  her  leaders  could  have  secured,  and  prob- 
ably with  much  less  expense  or  danger  than  they  feared,  the 
extension  of  New  Hampshire  from  the  ocean  to  Champlain. 
For  the  result,  I  have  no  regrets,  as  probably  you  have  none. 
Each  state  has  developed  the  high  qualities  worthy  of  separate 
statehood ;  each  has  followed  the  lines  of  her  own  develop- 
ment with  a  success  which  might  have  gained  little,  and  might 
have  lost  somewhat  from  a  union  of  currents  ;  and,  on  the  stage 
of  our  national  life,  each  has  had  two  senators  instead  of  one, 
and  we  cannot  go  far  in  recalling  the  names  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  senators  without  a  very  strong  conviction  of 
their  value  to  the  country,  and  how  much  the  country  would 
have  lost  if  half  of  them  had  been  denied  these  opportunities 
or  public  service.  But  one  who  ever  ventures  to  dream  of  the 
u  might  have  been,"  will  hardly  miss  his  chance  to  picture  the 
commonwealth  which  New  Hampshire  could  have  become, 
and  the  place  she  could  have  had  on  the  roll  of  the  United 
States,  in  breadth  and  wealth  of  population  and  power,  if  her 
history  had  unfolded  in  this  ample  fashion  and  she  had  become 
an  earlier  and  New  England  Montana. 

.  I  have  spoken  of  your  great  opportunity,  not  forgetting  that 
the  emphasis  rests  on  the  adjective.  As  we  shall  see,  others 
followed  ;  but  they  had  become  less  simple.  The  pretensions 
of  New  York  had  thriven,  in  the  opportunity  given  by  New 
Hampshire's  neglect.  New  conditions  had  arisen,  and  new 
interests  ;  the  people  of  the  grants  had  ceased  to  be  united 
for  New  Hampshire,  as  a  firm  hand  might  easily  have  held 
them  ;  national  policy  had  become  an  element  in  the  case,  and, 
whether  she  desired  to  do  so,  or  not,  New  Hampshire  could  not 
recover  the  ground  she  had  lost.  Two  stars  were  emblazoned, 
instead  of  one,  on  our  national  escutcheon. 

Our  historical  students  are  learning  more  and  more  how 
interesting  a  subject  is  found  in  the  play  of  forces  and  varying 
phases  of  the  drama  enacted  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  in  the 
semi-independent  position  of  Vermont,  while  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  was  in  progress.    Much  has  been  written,  and  some 
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things  very  well  written,  upon  the  subject.  But  the  situation  is 
not  complex  or  obscure  to  the  student,  who  accepts  and  remem- 
bers a  few  controlling  facts. 

From  the  day  when  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  company  found 
themselves  cramped  in  Newtown  and  impelled  to  seek  more 
land  at  Hartford,  this  craving  has  been  the  characteristic  of 
genuine  Americans.  But  a  more  inviting  opportunity  has  sel- 
dom opened  before  them  than  that  which  the  peace,  following 
the  French  war,  presented  to  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  in  the  beautiful  Connecticut  valley  and  Green 
Mountain  region.  They  had  long  felt  the  attraction,  and  when 
the  danger  was  removed  they  were  ready  for  a  forward  move- 
ment, as  rapid  as  their  circumstances  would  admit.  In  spite 
of  greater  distance,  Connecticut  was  foremost.  Securing  their 
charters  from  Governor  Wentworth,  and  probably  at  the  out- 
set, with  no  thought  that  New  Hampshire  could  fail  to  defend 
and  include  them,  their  homes  began  to  multiply  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  in  Chester  and  Charlestown,  Windsor  and  Cornish, 
Hartford  and  Lebanon.  Of  the  river  as  a  dividing  line,  they 
had  no  thought.  They  were  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
repelled  the  idea  of  separation.  At  the  outset,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  thought  of  a  new  state.  That  idea 
was  the  growth  of  later  conditions.  If  New  Hampshire  had 
welcomed  them  and  extended  her  civil  mantle  over  them, 
inviting  their  loyally,  she  would  have  found  no  more  faithful 
citizens. 

Very  early  in  the  movement  a  new  force  came  into  it  with 
important  influence.  The  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches,  from 
which  this  colonizing  stream  was  flowing,  had  for  several 
years  sustained  an  Indian  school.  It  needed  a  better  location 
and  ampler,  opportunity,  and  this  sagacious  man  saw  that  he 
could  join  his  neighbors  in  their  new  settlement,  to  their  com- 
mon advantage.  It  was  no  accident  which  led  Wheelock  to 
Hanover.  He  came  naturally,  with  those  whom  he  knew, 
and  founded  Dartmouth  college,  "  vox  clamantis  in  descrto" 
But  if  he  had  dreamed  that  a  location  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  would  have  involved  ultimately  his  separation  from 
neighbors  on  the  west  side,  there  is  small  probability  that  he 
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would  not  have  chosen  the  west,  and  Norwich,  or  Fairlee,  or 
Windsor  might  have  been  the  home  of  Dartmouth. 

It  is  easy  in  the  light  of  these  facts  to  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  settlers,  when  it  dawned  upon  them 
that  they  were  not  to  be  included  in  New  Hampshire.  If  not 
all,  then  not  any,  was  their  feeling.  They  had  come  to  the 
wilderness  together.  The  country  they  regarded  as  alike  open 
to  their  common  occupancy.  It  was  not  clear  to  them,  it  can 
scarcely  be  clear  to  us,  why,  if  New  Hampshire  extended  beyond 
the  Mason  line,  it  should  stop  short  of  Champlain.  The 
river  was  an  afterthought  and  an  expediency  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  propriety  of  which  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
recognize,  with  its  ruthless  sundering  of  ties  and  plans  so  dear 
to  them.  But  if  it  cost  the  average  citizens  along  the  river  a 
pang  to  contemplate  separation,  their  relations  to  Dartmouth 
college  contributed  a  still  more  vital  element  to  the  case.  To 
this  company  of  colonists  on  both  sides  the  river  the  college 
was  dear,  and  alike  dear.  It  belonged  to  them  in  faith,  and 
prayer,  and  interest,  and  they  cherished  it.  A  state  line  to 
sever  many  of  them  from  it,  they  had  no  intention  of  accepting, 
if  they  could  help  it,  and  they  did  not  believe  that  any 
righteous  principle  demanded  such  a  sacrifice  of  them. 

It  has  been  charged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  that  the  Dres- 
den men  were  the  centre  and  inspiration  of  the  hostility  to 
New  Hampshire  and  that  the  river  would  have  been  easily 
accepted  as  a  boundary,  if  Wheelock  and  his  friends  had  not 
stirred  opposition.  Very  likely  that  is  the  fact,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  discredit  to  any  one  is  involved  in  that  fact.  The 
college  men  were  naturally  leaders  in  a  movement  in  which  all 
had  a  rightful  interest.  They  were  able  men  and  good 
writers.  The  tract  which  they  issued  from  the  Dresden  press 
in  1777,  "  A  Public  Defense  of  the  Rights  of  the  Grants  on 
Both  Sides  the  Connecticut  River  to  Form  a  Single  State," 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  political  writer  of  the  time. 
This  was  the  prime  point  of  their  contention,  and  the  propriety 
of  it  has  never  been  disproved,  except  by  the  strong  hand. 
Hence,  when  New  Hampshire  declined  to  cross  the  river,  they 
said  that  she  had  no  right  to  come  to  the  river  and  divide  them, 
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that  the  heights  within  which  the  Masonian  line  was  drawn 
were  her  legitimate  bound.  The  valley  towns  east  of  the 
river  sent  their  representatives  to  the  legislature  of  the  new 
state,  and  the  Vermont  legislature  once  met  in  Cornish. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose,  neither  my  time  nor  your 
patience  would  permit  me,  to  try  to  thread  the  mazes  of  policy, 
through  which  the  final  results  were  reached.  A  compact  of 
union  with  the  eastern  towns  was  twice  made  and  dissolved, 
and  naturally  there  were  troubles  and  excitements  attending 
process.  In  my  judgment  they  all  have  explanation  in  the 
facts  I  have  here  recalled,  and  it  is  an  explanation  which  does 
credit  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
Their  desire  to  include  the  eastern  towns  was  not  ambitious, 
or  in  any  way  unworthy.  They  were  simply  faithful  to  breth- 
ren and  friends,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  themselves  to  be 
straining  any  point  of  duty  towards  New  Hampshire  in  what 
they  did. 

The  relations  of  New  York  to  the  territory  and  the  contest 
were  very  different.  The  claim  which,  after  almost  a  hundred 
years  from  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  was  put  forward 
was  unnatural,  and  is  open  to  the  suspicion  that  the  greed  of 
speculators  inspired  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  came  near  suc- 
cess, and  one  cannot  help  some  wonder  that  it  did  not  succeed. 
It  had  a  strong  and  ambitious  state  behind  it,  and  so  much  in 
its  favor  "that  many  of  the  New  Hampshire  grantees,  when 
they  found  that  they  could  not  rely  on  her  to  defend  their  title, 
turned  not  unnaturally  to  New  York  for  security. 

When  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  launched  the  craft  of  their 
New  Connecticut,  a  candid  looker-on  might  have  been  for- 
given for  doubts  if  she  could  ever  outride  the  storm  and  find  a 
safe  harbor.  But  there  were  sturdy  seamen  on  board  and 
sagacious  leaders — men  as  dauntless  and  wise  as  ever  had  to 
do  with  the  making  of  a  state.  Chittenden  stands  worthily 
first,  whose  patience  was  equals  to  his  tact  and  skill,  lacking 
possibly  the  popular  and  hero-making  elements  of  the  Aliens, 
or  the  military  qualities  of  Seth  Warner,  but  superior  to  either 
in  moulding  the  affairs  of  state,  and  through  clouds  and  tem- 
pests guiding  the  ship  to  her  desired  haven. 
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He  has  been  charged  with  disloyalty  in  connection  with  the 
"  Haldemand"  negotiations,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  time 
has  yet  come,  if  the  facts  are  all  in,  for  the  telling  of  that  story 
fully.  But  my  study  of  it  seems  to  me  to  make  it  clear  that 
that  correspondence  (read  between  the  lines)  reveals  a  percep- 
tion of  the  perils  to  which  Vermont  was  exposed,  and  the 
means  of  defence,  which  was  masterly.  In  a  good  sense,  and 
"with  full  justification,  as  I  believe,  he  temporized.  It  was  the 
best  way,  perhaps  the  only  way,  to  save  his  beloved  state  from 
destruction.  In  the  same  circumstances  Washington  would 
have  done  as  he  did,  and  had  the  plaudits  of  history  for  his 
courageous  wisdom.  Doubtless  he  misled  his  enemies.  Has 
any  great  commander  ever  hesitated  to  do  it  if  he  could?  But 
that  he  did  it  by  means  inconsistent  with  truth  and  justice  has 
never  been  proved  and  never  can  be. 

One  result  which  New  Hampshire  secured,  in  holding  the 
Connecticut  as  her  boundary,  is,  the  possession  of  Dartmouth 
college.  For  her  it  was  a  most  fortunate  result,  and  may  well 
have  been  one  of  her  motives.  No  institution  of  the  state  has 
contributed  so  much  to  her  high  character  and  fame.  The 
association  of  these  two  names  is  intimate  and  world-wide,  and 
you  may  well  be  proud  ot  it.  Among  the  older  states,  only 
Rhode  Island  has  shown  similar  wisdom  in  planting  no  rival, 
but  making  one  such  institution  the  depositary  of  all  her  higher 
educational  force.  To  Vermont  the  loss  was  partial  only,  for 
the  doors  of  Dartmouth  have  always  invited  and  received  her 
students,  sometimes  in  almost  equal  numbers  with  New  Hamp- 
shire's sons.  By  the  test  of  the  graduate  number  of  her  sons, 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  Dartmouth  could  claim  to  be  as  truly 
a  Vermont  college  as  either  of  those  which  she  has  herself 
planted  ;  but  if  Vermont  had  retained  her  early  college,  it 
might  have  saved  her  the  misfortune  of  two  smaller  and  rival 
institutions. 

New  Hampshire  can  afford  to  deal  generously  by  her  one 
college — in  fact,  she  cannot  a  fiord  not  to  do  it,  for  no  possible 
investment  of  her  wealth  and  influence  is  so  sure  of  permanent 
and  large  returns.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Dartmouth 
of  the  past  has  brought  uplift,  comfort,  wealth,  and  power  to 
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the  state,  which  are  measureless.  Is  the  Dartmouth  of  the 
next  hundred  years  to  bear  similar  fruit  and  in  similar  propor- 
tions? If  it  is  to  do  so,  it  can  only  be  as  New  Hampshire  shall 
put  her  best  life  into  the  college,  keep  her  in  the  forefront  of 
the  best  thought  and  life  of  the  times,  see  that  her  resources 
are  adequate  to  her  needs,  and  that  she  is  worthy  to  train  your 
sons  (and,  shall  I  add,  your  daughters?  Why  not?)  of  the 
coming  years. 

The  best  product  of  any  state  is  in  her  sons  and  daughters. 
Whether  they  stay  by  the  hearth-stone,  or  reach  out  for  wider 
opportunities,  the  men  and  women  whom  the  state  gives  to 
the  world  prove  the  character  of  the  state.  That  is  the  true 
test  of  her  institutions  and  her  life,  not  the  multitude  of  her 
material  products.  New  Hampshire  may  welcome  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  test.  Her  children  are  in  all  the  land  and  all 
the  world.  She  has  given  the  country  a  president,  more  than 
one  cabinet  officer,  judges,  with  one  illustrious  chief-justice, 
senators  and  representatives  in  great  numbers,  including  the 
prince  of  all  our  senators,  merchant  princes  in  all  our  marts  of 
commerce,  educators  who  have  filled  high  places  usefully  and 
honorably,  men  who  have  adorned  the  learned  professions, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  have  carried  the  tidings  of  heaven's 
love  to  men  to  all  the  land  and  to  all  the  world ; — to  call  the 
roll  of  even  a  few  such  men  would  be  invidious  as  needless. 
The  suggestion  only  will  call  to  your  minds  a  "great  cloud  of 
witnesses"  testifying  the  fact  I  would  emphasize.  But  these 
are  not  all.  I  doubt  if  all  these  are  so  priceless  a  contribution 
to  the  life  of  the  country  as  the  plain  men  and  women,  many 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  who  have  gone  forth  to  help  build 
other  states,  and  especially  our  newer  states.  What  would  our 
great  West  be  to-day  but  for  the  leaven  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  its  moulding,  if  the  ignorance  and  the  greed  of  the 
multitudes  from  other  lands  had  been  left  to  work  out  their 
natural  results  without  the  guiding  influence  of  neighbors 
trained  in  American  ideas,  civil  and  religious?  Of  such.  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  contributed  more  than  their 
proportion.  It  is  a  grand  proof  of  their  quality,  that  they  have 
been  able  to  send  out  such  representatives  ;  and  it  is  a  narrow 
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view  which  laments  their  departure,  or  deems  them  lost  to 
their  parent  states.  u  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increas- 
eth."  The  "greater  Britain"  is  a  favorite  theme  ;  the  greater 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  finds  no  bound  this  side  of  the 
Pacific. 

And  what  of  the  future?  It  is  an  unworthy  fear  which  has 
no  welcome  for  the  strangers  who  are  flocking  in  such  num- 
bers to  share  your  heritage.  They  bring  to  you,  who  are  "  to 
the  manner  born,"  new  opportunities  and  new  hopes.  It  is 
yours  to  make  the  spirit  of  your  heritage  so  attractive  and  per- 
suasive that  their  children  shall  be  as  loyal  to  it  as  your  chil- 
dren. They  must  be  made  to  feel  the  majestic  beneficence  of 
the  state  so  thoroughly,  to  see  so  clearly  that  its  freedom  is  lib- 
erty under  law  and  not  license,  that  they  cannot  help  bowing 
down,  as  you  and  your  fathers  have  bowed  down,  before  it, 
and  defend  her  with  hearts  as  loyal  and  loving  as  your  own. 

There  came  a  time,  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  quality  of 
your  manhood  and  your  womanhood  was  tried.  Our  flag  was 
assailed,  and  the  life  of  the  nation  in  critical  peril.  The  re- 
sponse among  these  New  Hampshire  hills  was  hearty.  It 
proved  heroism  not  a  lost  virtue  ;  it  proved  New  Hampshire 
manhood  as  sterling  as  it  had  ever  been.  Will  the  future  prove, 
in  any  similar  crisis,  that  you  are  doing  your  work  in  mould- 
ing and  training  the  coming  generations  as  faithfully  as  your 
fathers?  Any  such  future  crisis  will  hardly  come  in  the  snme 
form  as  in  1862.  History  does  not  repeat  itself.  We  hope  the 
time  approaches,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  for  us,  at 
least, 

"  The  war-drum  beats  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  men." 

But  conflicts  of  arms  are  far  from  the  highest  tests  of  charac- 
ter. Conflicts  of  ideas  and  opinions,  of  principles  and  policy, 
may  reveal  more  truly  of  what  stuff  men  are  made.  And  there 
lie  moral  contests  before  us,  which  will  demand  as  real  cour- 
age as  any  which  faced  rebel  cannon  at  Gettysburg. 

The  New  Hampshire  of  the  twentieth  century  will  difler 
widely  from  that  of  the  nineteenth,  as  that  differs  from  the 
eighteenth.    Your  problem  is  to  take  all  these  elements  com- 
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ing  to  you  and  shape  them  to  the  high  purposes  of  liberty,  law, 
and  righteousness.  When  the  process  is  ended,  you  will  not 
yourselves  be  just  what  you  are  to-day. 

The  strangers  within  your  gate  have  somewhat  to  give  as 
well  as  to  receive,  and  you  have  something  to  learn  as  well  as 
to  teach.  A  higher  manhood  in  which  their  best  and  yours 
shall  be  blended  is  the  goal  of  your  true  endeavor,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  which  you  and  they  will  have  common  cause  to 
rejoice  ;  and  if  this  old  New  Hampshire,  yours  of  the  past  and 
theirs  as  well  as  yours  of  to-day,  proves,  by  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, its  industries  and  varied  forces,  moral  and  spiritual, 
equal  to  this  higher  development,  your  children's  children  will 
rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  good  work  you  have  done  in  the  making 
of  ^he  state,  and  on  the  greater  work  before  you  and  those  who 
come  after  you — the  New  Hampshire  of  yesterday  enfolded  in 
germ  the  New  Hampshire  of  to-morrow.  It  is  yours  to  culti- 
vate and  promote  that  higher  consciousness,  in  the  power  of 
which  you  and  your  neighbors  may  work  intelligently  to  the  lofti- 
est ends  which  the  past  has  seen,  perhaps,  but  dimly  ;  to  trace 
effects  back  to  their  causes  and  by  the  honor  which  you  shall 
do  and  secure  for  good  workers  in  the  past,  assures  faithful  men 
to-day  that  they  in  turn  shall  be  remembered.  No  true  man 
can  be  uninfluenced  by  this  incentive.  It  is  not  the  motive  of  his 
work,  but  his  best  may  be  made  better  by  the  animating  assur- 
ance that  the  plaudits  of  coming  time  shall  not  be  wanting. 

Your  society  had  its  germ  in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  wrought  in  this  spirit,  and  deserves  to  be  honored 
as  long  as  New  Hampshire  has  honor  to  give  her  most  faithful 
sons.  May  the  spirit  of  John  Farmer  abide  among  you  till 
your  work  -is  done. 
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ADDEESS. 


E  STAND  before  the  hours,  crowded  to  the 


* *  front  and  into  the  future  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  last  decade  has  taken  its  position  behind  us, 
and  the  generations  have  thus  been  carried  to  a 
point  one  hundred  years  beyond  the  grand  historic 
period  of  the  Western  Empire. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  very  hour,  "Mad  An- 
thony Wayne,"  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  was  mar- 
shalling his  troops  for  that  memorable  assault;  and 
when  he  was  wounded,  the  thrilling  order  he  gave, 
"March  on;  carry  me  into  the  fort,  and  let  me  die 
at  the  head  of  the  column,"  together  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  intrepid  manner  in  which  Col.  Fleury 
struck  the  British  standard  with  his  own  hand,  and 
the  words  of  Major  Posey,  "The  Fort's  our  own,"  ran 
beyond  the  lines  and  through  the  Colonies  like  the 
echoes  of  inspiration.  But  the  full  account  of  this 
tragic  event  has  not  been  preserved  by  tradition 
alone.  Unlike  hundreds  of  other  remarkable  occur- 
rences during  the  revolutionary  period,  it  found  its 
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way  into  written  history,  and  is  now  known  a3  one 
of  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the  war. 

Tradition  is  too  fickle  for  practical  use,  always 
taking  from  or  adding  to  the  real  fact;  and  what 
we  thus  gather  in  relation  to  any  past  event  is  only 
worthy  to  be  called  a  story,  unless  it  can  be  traced 
to  some  well  authenticated  record,  made  at  or  about 
the  time  it  occurred.  The  nearer  worthless  we  can 
make  tradition  in  its  application  to  the  future,  the 
more  complete  will  be  the  knowledge  of  coming 
generations  in  relation  to  what  is  now  transpiring; 
and  among  the  many  duties  we  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  perform,  that  of  making  and  preserving 
authentic  history  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
imperative.  The  neglect  of  such  duty  by  one  man, 
may,  in  time  to  come,  involve  a  nation  in  doubt, 
and  make  future  generations  busy  with  unsatisfacto- 
ry research  for  hundreds  of  years.  Against  such 
omissions  the  world  has  been  struggling  through  all 
the  historic  past;  and  while  I  speak  to-day  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  New  England  engaged  in 
experimental  labor  upon  which  they  are  employing 
the  best  mental  efforts  of  their  life's  prime,  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  they  are  spending  their  time 
on  the  hundredth  edition  of  the  same  work. 

More  than  half  of  our  inventors  are  now  studying 
upon  what  has  been  or  will  be  rejected  matter,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  no  adequate  facilities  for 
finding  out  what  other  minds  have  accomplished, 
hence  the  same  thing  will  be  invented  over  and  over 
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again  without  any  perceptible  change,  even  of  form. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  too  much  is 
already  being  written  and  printed;  and  when  the 
recent  proposition  for  an  enlargement  of  the  rooms 
containing  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington 
was  being  discussed,  a  certain  newspaper  in  Massa- 
chusetts advocated  burning  the  books  in  preference 
to  furnishing  more  room!  It  is  true  that  worthless 
books,  so  called,  are  not  extremely  rare,  and  yet  it 
requires  a  sublime  stupidity  to  make  a  book  of  no 
present  or  future  value.  The  solitary  fact  that  a 
book  has  been  printed  is  worthy  of  preservation. 
If  it  contains  but  a  single  word  bearing  a  new  rela- 
tion  to  any  other,  it  ought  to  be  preserved ;  and  the 
man  who  advocates  the  burning  of  books  would  be 
inconsistent  in  opposing  his  own  cremation. 

Things  of  little  apparent  consequence  to-day  are 
liable  to  become  famous  to-morrow,  and  after  it  is 
too  late  comes  the  struggle  for  a  knowledge  of  their 
early  history. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  was  wandering  over 
the  countries  of  Europe,  begging  for  royal  patronage 
to  assist  in  carrying  forward  an  enterprise  that  ex- 
isted onlv  in  his  own  brain,  in  the  form  of  a  vision, 
there  appeared  no  friendly  hand  to  record  his  plead- 
ings. It  was  considered  enough  for  posterity  to 
know  that  he  had  been  refused  and  placed  on  the 
beggar  s  list.  When  he  finally  succeeded  in  present- 
ing his  claim  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  it  was  referred 
to  a  commission  who  reported  after  a  delay  of  about 
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seven  years,  that  the  project  of  Columbus  was  "vain 
and  impossible."  Had  all  his  plans  been  thus  de- 
feated, the  discovery  of  the  new  world  might  have 
been  delayed  for  a  century.  It  was  then  that  the 
destinies  of  America  hung  in  a  balance. 

The  manner  in  which  Columbus  presented  his 
cause  to  the  commissioners  is  unknown.  The  his- 
tory of  their  deliberations  within  the  decorated  walls 
and  under  the  frescoed  arches  of  the  AJharnbra, 
where  the  future  of  a  great  Kepublic  was  dimly  out- 
lined four  hundred  years  ago,  has  not  been  written. 
The  original  plan  of  his  then  intended  voyage  to- 
ward the  setting  sun  has  been  lost.  The  words  he 
uttered  to  the  Queen  on  his  return  to  Granada,  in 
obedience  to  her  summons,  after  he  had  been  refused 
a  further  hearing  by  Ferdinand,  at  which  time  she 
pledged  to  him  the  jewels  of  her  own  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, were  known  only  to  her  and  to  him,  and  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  record;  but  the  corner  stone  of 
an  empire,  now  one  of  the  great  powers  of  earth, 
was  then  and  there  laid. 

Doctor  Franklin,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight, did  not  comprehend  the  importance  of  his 
own  rude  experiments  with  electricity,  nor  even 
dream  that  the  thread  connecting  his  door  key  with 
a  kite,  was  in  the  least  degree  suggestive  of  the  iron 
cprd  yet  to  span  the  globe  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, passing  under  the  sea,  transmitting  its  pulsa- 
tions of  thought  around  the  world. 

When  Capt.  Samuel  Morey  was  experimenting 
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with  his  newly  invented  Steamboat  upon  the  waters 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  in  1792,  he  evi- 
dently did  not  comprehend  that  the  culmination  of 
his  thought,  wrought  out  and  perfected  by  other 
hands,  would  at  some  future  time  revolutionize  the 
commerce  of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth. 

Those  three  young  men  who  assembled  in  the 
town  of  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  on  the  19th  day  of  Nov., 
1859,  and  organized  themselves  into  the  Philo- 
mathic  Club,  which  they  resolved  should  never 
contain  more  than  seven  members,  nor  cease  to  ex- 
ist except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  last  one 
living,  may  wrell  be  reminded  that 

"Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow," 

and  that  the  creed  of  a  modern  prophet  needs  fre- 
quent revision.  Out  of  that  humble  beginning  has 
sprung  your  Society,  with  its  rare  and  valuable 
library,  its  extensive  collection  of  relics  and  curiosi- 
ties. Through  its  inHuence  persons  of  similar  tastes 
have  been  brought  together,  and  their  efforts  com- 
bined in  a  common  cause  for  the  public  good ;  and 
you  are  now  making  history  from  year  to  year 
about  which  there  will  be  no  dispute  or  misunder- 
standing- in  the  future.  You  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  preserve  a  record  of  your  early  work,  and  pos- 
terity will  thank  you  for  handing  it  down  to  them. 

I  have  thus  called  your  attention  to  these  several 
cases  for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  any  impor- 
tant historical  event,  growing  out  of  a  multitude  of 
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minor  unrecorded  occurrences,  cannot  easily  be 
traced  to  any  well  defined  cause. 

Nearly  all  historical  matter  relating  to  the  early 
settlement  of  New  England  is  of  such  a  general 
character  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  give  a 
connected  account  of  any  important  event  without 
taxing  the  imagination  to  supply  some  of  its  details. 
The  little  incidents  that  go  to  make  up  a  symmetrical 
statement  have  generally  been  lost  by  reason  of  the 
failure  to  make  their  record  at  the  time  they  occur- 
red, and  the  whole  transaction,  presented  in  general 
terms,  is  often  vague,  uninteresting,  and  not  easily 
comprehended. 

The  controversy  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  in  relation  to  the  territory  now  known 
as  Vermont,  covering  a  period  of  about  forty  years, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  great  measure  through 
the  uncertain  channels  of  tradition  ;  but  there  has 
been  enough  preserved  and  authenticated  from 
which  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  main  trans- 
actions during  that  eventful  period.  The  lesser  de- 
tails constituting  the  cause  of  this  long  and  bitter 
contest,  were  evidently  so  numerous  and  obscure, 
passing  so  rapidly  without  being  recorded,  as  to 
make  the  statement  of  an  aggregate  made  up  from 
them  exceedingly  difficult,  and  render  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom  vague  and  uncertain.  Upon  look- 
ing over  the  field  with  some  care,  I  am  obliged  to 
conclude  that  each  and  every  person  who  makes  an 
investigation  of  this  subject  will  be  obliged  to  attri- 
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bute  the  result  to  such  causes  as  his  judgment  shall 
dictate,  from  the  few  facts  that  have  been  preserved 
in  history. 

In  treating  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  am 
obliged  to  omit  any  detailed  statement  relating  to 
the  condition  of  New  Hampshire  in  early  times. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties  of  the  three 
governments  of  Dover,  Exeter  and  Portsmouth — 
their  union  with  Massachusetts  in  1642 — their  sepa- 
ration in  1680,  and  their  organization  as  a  govern- 
ment with  John  Cutt  for  President — the  subsequent 
administrations  of  Walter  Barefoot  and  Edward 
Cranfield — their  reunion  with  Massachusetts  in  1686 
under  the  presidency  of  Joseph  Dudley,  of  Edmund 
Andros  in  1687,  of  Simon  Bradstreet  in  1689 — their 
return  to  a  separate  government  in  1692,  in  which 
position  they  remained  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
under  Usher,  Partridge  and  Allen — the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Dudlev,  and  their  third  union  with  Massa- 
chusetts  in  1702,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  ad- 
vent of  Benning  Wentworth  in  1741 — must  be  passed 
over  without  further  remark. 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  1741,  Benning  Went- 
worth  was  made  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  southern  boundary  of  which  was  by 
a  line  running  paralel  with  the  Merrimack  River, 
three  miles  north  thereof,  till  it  reached  a  point  due 
north  of  Pawtucket  Falls;  thence  by  a  straight  line 
due  west  "until  it  meets  with  his  majesty's  other 
governments."    This  language  was  construed  by 
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Governor  Wentworth  to  mean  that  the  southerly 
line  of  New  Hampshire  extended  as  far  west  as  that 
of  the  two  Charter  governments,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  Bay,  each  of  which  had  exercised 
jurisdiction  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Hudson's 
Kiver.  By  this  appointment  the  union  between 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  again  dis- 
solved, and  each  Colony  was  left  under  the  shadow 
of  its  own  destiny. 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1749,  Governor 
Wentworth  addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton 
of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  that 
he  proposed  to  issue  grants  covering  territory  west 
of  the  Connecticut  River ;  and  also  asking  his  ex- 
cellency to  state  how  far  north  of  Albany  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  York  extended  by  his  Majesty's 
commissions,  and  how  many  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Hudson's  River.  This  letter  was  presented  by 
Governor  Clinton  to  the  Council  of  New  York,  and 
thereupon  the  following  order  was  adopted : 

In  Council  New  York  3d  flpril  1750. 

Ordered,  That  his  Excellency  do  acquaint  Governor  Went- 
worth that  this  Province  is  bounded  eastward  by  Connecticut 
River,  the  Letters  Patent  from  King  Charles  the  second  to  the 
Duke  of  York  expressly  granting  all  the  lands  from  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Before  a  copy  of  this  order  reached  Governor 
Wentworth  he  had  granted  one  township,  six  miles 
square,  twenty-four  miles  easterly  from  Albany,  and 
six  miles  north  of  Massachusetts  line,  presuming 
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that  New  Hampshire  was  bounded  by  the  same 
north  and  south  line  as  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  was  ample  room  for  strife, 
as  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  had  put  the  seal 
of  his  jurisdiction  upon  territory  40  miles  west  of 
where  the  Council  of  New  York  had  declared  the 
line  between  the  two  governments  to  be ;  and  he 
had  also  paid  deference  to  his  own  name  by  calling 
the  newly  granted  township  Bennington. 

After  some  correspondence  the  two  governors 
agreed  to  make  a  representation  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute  to  his  Majesty,  which  agreement  was 
confirmed  by  his  Majesty's  Councils  on  the  part  of 
both  governments.  Richard  Bradley  Esq.,  Attor- 
ney General  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  matter  had 
been  referred,  gave  an  elaborate  written  opinion, 
wherein  he  recited  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  concluded  by  affirming  that 
Connecticut  River  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York.  Whoever  throws  away  time 
enough  to  read  the  Attorney  General's  statement 
will  surely  discover  in  it  a  few  weak  points.  The 
Surveyor  General  came  to  the  rescue,  and  made 
certain  suggestions  which  he  thought  proper  to  have 
added  to  the  Attorney  General's  report.  The  Soli- 
citor General  made  some  discoveries,  claiming  that 
10,000  acres  of  land,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  River  which  had  been  purchased  by 
private  persons  from  the  government  of  Connecticut, 
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the  same  being  lands  laid  out  by  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  exchanged  for  other  lands 
held  by  Connecticut,  had  become  a  part  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

On  the  28th  day  of  December,  17G3,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Colden  issued  a  proclamation  in  accordance  with 
the  Attorney  General's  report,  wherein  he  enjoined 
the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany  to  return 
to  him  the  names  of  all  persons  holding  possession 
of  any  lands  west  of  Connecticut  River,  under  the 
grants  of  the  government  of  New  Hampshire,  so  that 
they  might  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law. 
On  the  13th  day  of  March,  17G4,  Gov.  Wentworth 
issued  a  proclamation  in  answer  to  that  of  Lieut. 
Gov.  Colden,  wherein  he  claimed  that  the  Patent  to 
the  Duke  of  York  was  obsolete,  and  commanded  all 
civil  officers  within  his  province,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as  far  westward 
as  his  grants  had  been  made,  and  to  deal  with  all 
persons  who  might  presume  to  interrupt,  "as  law 
and  justice  doth  appertain,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tended right  of  jurisdiction  mentioned  in  the  procla- 
mation" of  Lieut.  Gov.  Colden. 

The  inhabitants  occupying  the  territory  over 
which  Gov.  Wentworth  proposed  to  exercise  juris- 
diction were  not  of  one  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
rights  claimed  by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
respectively ;  and  there  was  considerable  feeling 
manifest  on  both  sides.    The  decision  of  this  matter, 
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therefore,  was  to  be  one  that  would  not  be  sanction- 
ed by  all  parties,  perhaps  not  by  a  majority. 

The  north  and  south  line  between  New  Hampshire 
and  what  was  claimed  to  be  New  York,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  original  grant  to  John  Mason,  com- 
menced at  a  point  on  the  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea, 
which  left  quite  an  extensive  territory  between  that 
and  Connecticut  River.  If  the  decision  should  be 
in  favor  of  Gov.  Wentworth,  some  might  claim  that 
New  Hampshire  ought  not  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  lands  easterly  from  the  river  and  westerly 
from  the  line  defined  by  the  grant  to  Mason.  If  the 
decision  should  be  in  favor  of  New  York  this  same 
tract  of  land  would  still  be  left  as  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  dispute 
might  desire  to  divide,  the  easterly  half  going  over 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  the  westerly  to  New  York, 
or  the  whole  might  unite  and  form  a  new  State. 

With  all  these  contingencies  pending,  the  appli- 
cation had  been  made,  and  great  anxiety  was  felt  in 
relation  to  the  result.  Governor  Wentworth  had 
issued  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  grants,  and  a 
large  number,  in  some  cases  covering  the  same  ter- 
ritory, had  been  granted  to  New  York. 

At  the  court  of  St.  James,  on  the  20th  day  of 
July,  1764,  it  was  declared  that  "the  western  banks 
of  the  river  Connecticut,  from  where  it  enters  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  far  North  as  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  North  Latitude,  to  be  the 
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boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York."  This  decision  was  not  very  objectionable  to 
the  government  of  New  Hampshire  or  its  people 
outside  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  it  being  con- 
sidered only  a  change  of  jurisdiction ;  and  if  the 
land  titles  had  been  left  undisturbed  there  would 
have  been  no  further  controversy  between  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York. 

But  when  the  authorities  of  New  York  decided 
that  the  New  Hampshire  grants  were  null  and  always 
had  been,  and  that  the  settlers  would  be  compelled 
to  re-purchase  their  lands  or  be  ejected  therefrom, 
a  spirit  of  resentment  arose  among  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  that  could  not 
be  allayed  short  of  revolution.  The  magnificent 
blunder  of  Charles  the  second  in  granting  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  1GG4,  all  the  lands  from  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  Kiver  to  the  east  side  of  Dela- 
ware Bay,  without  any  reference  to  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  granted  in  1G29,  .or  that  of  Con- 
necticut granted  in  1GG2,  became  apparent  to  the 
settlers,  and  they  were  led  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  grant  under  which  the  New  York  officials 
were  beginning  to  proceed  against  them. 

Within  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  royal  decree  establishing  the  eastern  boundary 
of  New  York,  Sheriff  Schuyler  found  it  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  Commander-in-chief  in  a  case  where 
he  claimed  that  a  citizen  of  "Hoseek"  bad  been 
ejected  from  his  lands  and  tenements,  and  compelled 
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to  suffer  other  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  New 
Hampshire  people.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  said 
Sheriff  arrested  four  persons  and  committed  them  to 
jail  in  Albany.  This  was  the  New  York  version ; 
but  Gov.  Wentworth  in  his  letter  to  Lieut.  Gov. 
Colden,  claimed  that  "several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pownal,  at  a  time  when  the  Deputy  Sheriff  was  ex- 
ecuting a  legal  precept,  were  set  upon  by  the  Sher- 
iff of  Albany  and  more  than  thirty  armed  men  on 
horseback,  and  that  the  Deputy  Sheriff  with  the 
three  other  principal  inhabitants,  were  seized  upon 
and  carried  to  Albany,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately committed  to  jail." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  provoca- 
tion in  this  case,  whether  trilling  or  otherwise,  an 
effort  was  made,  probably  on  both  sides,  to  adjust  it 
by  resorting  to  violence.  False  imprisonment  to- 
gether with  the  "Beech  Seal"  were  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  settlement  of  similar  cases. 

But  at  this  period  there  were  two  parties  residing 
upon  the  territory  now  Vermont,  one  being  favor- 
able to  New  York  and  the  other  an  ally  of  New 
Hampshire,  without  any  marked  opposition  to  each 
other ;  but  none  of  them  knew  or  cared  for  any  law 
except  the  individual  code,  dictated  by  individual 
conscience  ;  and  never  was  a  community  better  or- 
ganized for  a  rei<ni  of  terror  than  were  these  dis- 
contented  pioneers. 

For  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  settlers,  three  petitions  were 
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presented  to  Lieut,  Gov.  Colden,  in  1765,  praying 
that  several  counties  might  be  erected  covering  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  One 
of  these  petitions  represented  that  one  murder  had 
been  committed  "and  one  man  more  missing,  that 
is  supposed  to  be  murdered  by  the  same  Villin,  and 
that  unless  there  be  a  county  made  as  prayed  for, 
instead  of  good  wholesome  Inhabitants  comeing  and 
Settling  amongst  us,  the  land  will  be  filled  with 
nothing,  but  Villins  and  Murderers." 

These  petitions  were  read  in  council  and  referred 
to  a  committee  who  reported  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  October,  17G5,  that  the  inhabitants  had  "as 
yet  only  an  Equitable  Title  to  the  lands  they  pos- 
sess; are  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
Province,  and  the  modes  of  dispensing  Justice  there- 
in," and  recommended  the  appointment  of  "a  num- 
ber of  fit  persons  for  the  conservation  of  the  Peace 
and  the  administration  of  Justice." 

This  was  not  a  very  flattering  state  of  affairs  to 
be  contemplated  by  those  who  had  bought  and  paid 
for  their  lands;  nor  was  it  much  of  a  compliment 
to  the  men  fresh  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  told  that  they  were  incapable  of  self 
government. 

Four  counties  were  established  and  the  "fit  per- 
sons" appointed,  but  submission  to  their  dictation 
was  never  made  complete.  The  settlers  finally 
concluded  to  resist  the  authority  of  New  York,  and 
Samuel  Robinson  of  Bennington  was  appointed  to 
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represent  them  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  and 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  confirmation  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  and  his  Majesty  was  induced  to  issue  a 
special  order  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  from  making  future  grants  till 
his  Majesty  could  further  consider  the  whole  matter. 

No  heed  was  paid  to  this  order,  but  further  grants 
were  made,  and  fresh  writs  of  ejectment  were  con- 
stantly being  issued.  Up  to  this  time,  and  still  later, 
most  of  the  controversy  had  been  carried  on  by  per- 
sons residing  west  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

About  this  time  a  convention  was  held  at  Ben- 
nington wherein  the  delegates  resolved  to  maintain 
their  rights  under  the  New  Hampshire  grants  by 
force.  Thereupon  a  military  association  was  organ- 
ized, with  Ethan  Allen  for  commander.  The  militia 
were  called  out  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
assist  the  Sheriff,  but  their  sympathy  seemed  to  be 
with  the  people  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all 
dicipline,  and  the  appearance  of  Allen's  troops 
caused  them  to  disband.  The  next  official  display 
was  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  offering  a  reward  of  £150 
for  the  arrest  of  Ethan  Allen,  and  £50  each  for  Seth 
Warner  and  several  others.  On  the  other  hand  a 
proclamation  was  issued  offering  £5  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Colony  of  New  York. 

In  1?)72,  the  Governor  of  New  York  made  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  controversy,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose opened  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dew- 
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ej  of  Bennington,  and  some  others,  signifying  his 
willingness  to  confer  with  any  person  or  persons 
the  opposite  party  might  choose,  except  Allen,  War- 
ner and  three  others.  Capt.  Stephen  Fay  and  Mr. 
Jarias  Fay  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Gov- 
ernor ;  but  this  attempt  at  diplomacy  failed  for  the 
reason  that  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  undertook  to 
try  their  hand  at  the  ejectment  process  while  these 
negotiations  were  pending,  which  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hostile  condition  of  those 
occupying  the  New  Hampshire  grants  became  more 
and  more  alarming.  Committees  of  safety  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  several  towns,  and  they  were  in  con- 
stant communication  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
best  means  of  common  defence.  The  inhabitants 
were  forbidden  the  acceptance  of  the  honors  of  office 
under  the  Colony  fo  New  York,  on  the  pain  of  being 
"viewed."  These  "views"  generally  resulted  in  a 
liberal  application  of  the  "beech  seal,"  vigorously- 
laid  upon  the  naked  backs  of  the  "yorkers." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  "grants"  were  peculiar  in 
many  respects.  Their  laws,  their  manner  of  trial, 
their  penalties  and  methods  of  punishment,  were  all 
vested  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  no  person 
was  allowed  to  escape  on  technicalities.  Benjamin 
Hough  was  one  of  the  King's  Justices,  under  the 
authority  of  New  York,  and  undertook  to  act  in  that 
capacity  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants.    He  was  brought  before  the  Committee  at 
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Sunderland,  where  he  pleaded  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
York  ;  but  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  considered  the 
decree  of  the  convention,  forbidding  all  persons  from 
holding  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  Colony  of 
New  York,  to  be  supreme,  and  passed  the  following 
sentence,  which  they  proceeded  to  execute  without 
giving  time  for  spiritual  advice  or  repentance : 

"That  the  prisoner  be  taken  from  the  bar  of  this 
committee  of  safety  and  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and  there, 
on  his  naked  back,  to  receive  one  hundred  stripes ; 
his  back  being  dressed,  he  should  depart  out  of  the 
the  district,  and  on  return,  to  suffer  death,  unless  by 
special  leave  of  the  committee." 

In  another  case,  a  person  who  had  advised  the 
settlers  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  New  York, 
after  disregarding  the  warning  of  the  committee,  was 
arrested  and  carried  to  the  Green  Mountain  Tavern 
in  Bennington,  where  his  defence  was  patiently 
heard,  and  then  he  was  ordered  "to  be  tied  in  an 
arm  chair  ana  hoisted  to  the  sign,  and  there  to  hang 
two  hours  in  sight  of  the  people,  as  a  punishment 
merited  by  his  enmity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants." 

The  sign  to  which  he  was  raised  consisted  of  a 
post  twenty-five  feet  high,  with  a  sign-board  at  the 
top,  upon  which  stood  a  stuffed  catamount's  skin 
facing  New  York,  with  a  ferocious  countenance. 
This  Inn  was  ever  after  known  as  "Catamount  Tav- 
ern" and  was  standing  in  1SG9,  but  has  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire.    Near  this  spot  David  Redding 
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was  hanged,  June  1777,  for  "inimical  conduct." 

The  General  Assembly  of  New  York,  on  the  5th 
day  of  February,  1774,  passed  resolutions  wherein 
they  called  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  "the  Benning- 
ton Mob,"  and  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  their  suppression  and  punishment.  These  pro- 
ceedings made  it  necessary  to  call  a  general  meet- 
ing of  all  the  committees,  which  meeting  was  held 
at  a  private  house  in  Manchester,  on  the  1st  day  of 
March,  1774.  At  this  meeting  the  inhabitants  re- 
solved that  while  they  were  willing  to  encourage  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  4 'that 
were  so  indeed,"  and  that  they  should  act  only  on 
the  defensive,  they  would  stand  by  and  defend  their 
friends  and  neighbors  "at  the  expen.se  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes." 

On  the  9th  day  of  March,  1774,  the  Assembly  of 
New  York  passed  an  act  that  struck  the  key  note  of 
rebellion.  It  provided  that  if  any  person  should 
oppose  any  civil  officer  of  New  York,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  or  wilfully  distroy  the  grain,  corn 
or  hay  of  any  other  person,  being  in  any  enclosure ; 
or  if  any  persons  should  assemble  together,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and  demolish  or 
pull  down  any  building  in  the  county  of  Albany  or 
Charlotte,  said  offence  should  be  deemed  a  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  that  the  offender 
should  suiler  death.  AH  crimes  committed  on  the 
Grants  were  to  be  tried  by  the  courts  of  Albany,  and 
said  courts  were  empowered  to  award  execution 
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against  such  as  should  be  indicted  for  capital  offen- 
ces, who  should  not  surrender  themselves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial ;  and  a  reward  of  <£50  each 
was  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  War- 
ner, and  six  others. 

On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1774,  Ethan  Allen  and 
six  others  made  and  signed  a  remonstrance,  wherein 
they  resolved  to  inflict  immediate  death  on  whoever 
might  attempt  to  apprehend  any  person  indicted  as 
a  rioter  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  death  penal- 
ty, declaring  that  "Our  lives,  liberties  and  properties 
are  as  verily  precious  to  us  as  to  any  of  the  king's 
subjects ;  but  if  the  governmental  authority  of  New 
York  insists  upon  killing  us  to  take  possession  of  our 
vineyards,  let  them  come  on ;  we  are  ready  for  a 
game  of  scalping  with  them,  for  our  martial  spirits 
glow  with  bitter  indignation  and  consummate  furv, 
to  blast  their  infernal  projects."  About  this  time  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Col.  Philip  Skeene  to  erect 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment under  Great  Britain;  and  it  is  said  that  his 
plan  met  with  some  favor  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  was  probably  instrumental  in  caus- 
ing the  Grants  to  declare  themselves  free  and  in- 
dependent, in  1777. 

Early  in  1775  hostilities  commenced  between  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  which  overshadowed  the 
controversy  with  New  York,  and  the  proscribed  pat- 
riots of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  with  a  bounty 
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upon  their  heads,  entered  into  the  conflict  with  no 
fear  or  expectation  of  defeat ;  and  on  the  tenth  of 
May  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  captured 
by  Allen  and  Arnold. 

It  has  generally  been  claimed  that  the  first  blood 
shed  in  the  American  Revolution,  was  at  lexington, 
Mass.,  April  19th,  1775;  but  Lexington  has  a  rival. 
The  first  conflict  between  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies  occurred 
on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  and  was  followed 
up  by  successive  engagements  between  the  loyalists 
and  the  rebels  till  the  close  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  1774,  Congress  ad- 
vised the  people  of  the  Colonies  to  maintain  their 
liberties  in  such  ways  as  should  be  found  necessary ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  county,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  British  tyranny  and  oppression, 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  holding  of 
the  court  at  Westminster,  on  the  loth  day  of  March, 
1775.  On  this  occasion  there  was  a  desperate  strug- 
gle on  one  side  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
British  government,  while  on  the  other  the  liberties 
of  the  people  were  defended  ;  and  the  lines  between 
the  two  contending  parties  were  as  distinctly  drawn 
and  understood  as  at  any  future  time  during  the  war. 
Firearms  were  used,  one  man  killed,  several  wound- 
ed, and  many  taken  prisoners. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  within  forty 
days  from  this  time,  and  that  of  Bunker  Hill  within 
sixty  days  thereafter,  against  the  same  authority 
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and  in  the  same  cause.  Had  the  war  between  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain  been  commenced  when 
the  conflict  occurred  at  Westminster  ?  If  so,  the 
first  blood  shed  in  the  American  Revolution  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
and  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Patrick  Henry,  after  the  fight  at  Westminster  and 
before  that  of  Lexington,  made  the  following  state- 
ment which  has  never  been  disputed :  "The  war  is 
actually  begun  !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
from  the  north,  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 
field  !    Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?" 

The  fight  at  Westminster  was  not  a  mob  or  a  riot 
any  more  than  was  that  of  Lexington,  but  a  deliber- 
ate resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  and  the  first  attempt  to 
defy,  by  an  armed  force,  the  authority  of  British 
rule.  If  the  Revolution  was  brought  on  by  reason 
of  the  defiance  of  laws  made  for  the  government  of 
the  Colonies,  and  a  resistance  to  their  execution  by 
an  armed  force,  we  may  justly  claim  that  among  the 
wilds  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  was  shed  the 
first  blood  in  behalf  of  American  liberty. 

From  this  time  for  nearly  two  years  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Grants  were  active  in  their  opposition  to 
British  authority;  and  on  the  loth  day  of  January, 
1777,  at  a  convention  held  in  Westminster,  they 
declared  themselves  to  be  "a  separate,  free  and  in- 
dependent jurisdiction  or  State;  by  the  name  and  for- 
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ever  hereafter  to  be  called,  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  New  Connecticut."  On  the  4th  day 
of  June,  1777,  at  a  convention  held  in  Windsor  the 
name  thus  deliberately  and  formally  given  was 
abandoned,  and  the  name  of  Vermont  substituted. 
The  reason  given  for  making  this  change  was,  that 
a  district  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna  river  had  been 
named  New  Connecticut,  and  it  was  claimed  to  be 
inconsistent  for  two  districts  on  this  continent  to 
bear  the  same  name. 

This  brief  but  decisive  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence opened  a  new  field  for  strife.  The  New  York 
people  were  alarmed  at  the  conduct  of  Vermont, 
and  their  committee  of  safety  appealed  to  Congress, 
declaring  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  commission  of 
Col.  Warner,  who  had  been  authorized  to  raise  a 
regiment,  be  recalled;  that  nothing  else  would  do 
justice  to  New  York.  Certain  persons  of  ability  and 
influence  were  urging  Vermont  to  maintain  her 
independence,  choose  delegates  to  Congress,  and 
form  a  State  Constitution.  One  Thomas  Young 
printed  and  issued  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  urging  them  to  be  firm  in  their  attempt 
to  maintain  the  position  they  had  assumed,  assuring 
them  that  they  had  a  right  to  choose  how  and  by 
whom  they  should  be  governed.  This  address  and 
other  publications  of  a  like  nature  were  printed  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  authorities  of  New  York  were 
much  disturbed  by  their  appearance. 
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One  of  the  New  York  delegates  presented  the 
printed  letter  of  Thomas  Young  to  Congress  on  the 
23d  day  of  June,  1777.    The  entire  subject  was  ex- 
amined and  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
on  the  30 th  day  of  June  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  "That  the  independent  government  at- 
tempted to  be  established  by  the  people  styling 
themselves  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
can  derive  no  countenance  or  justification  from  the 
act  of  Congress  declaring  the  United  Colonies  to  be 
independent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  nor  from 
any  other  act  or  resolution  of  Congress ;  and  that  the 
petition  of  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas  Chittenden,  Hiram 
Allen  and  Reuben  Jones,  praying  that  the  district 
they  represented  might  be  ranked  among  the  free 
and  independent  States,  be  dismissed."  Although 
this  action  was  favorable  to  New  York,  the  Yerniont- 
ers  were  still  more  confirmed  in  their  determination 
to  maintain  their  independence,  if  need  be,  against 
the  whole  world. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  controversy 
between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  In  fact 
New  Hampshire  had  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  Vermont  through  her  President,  Mr.  Weare, 
in  a  letter  to  Ira  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  wherein  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  were 
designated  as  "a  free  and  sovereign,  but  new  State." 

By  the  use  of  this  language  it  was  supposed  that 
New  Hampshire  would  use  her  influence  to  have 
Vermont  recognized  by  Congress  as  an  independent 
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State ;  but  there  was  really  no  tenable  ground  for 
such  a  supposition.  While  it  was  understood  that 
the  easterly  line  of  New  York  was  by  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  New  Hampshire  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  Vermont  for  maintaining  the  same 
boundary  The  inhabitants  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  well  knew  that  the  east  line  of  New  York 
might  have  been  extended  to  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  sea  with  as  much  propriety  as  any  of  the  lands 
more  than  twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river  could 
be  claimed  by  the  government  of  New  York.  The 
inhabitants  of  Vermont  were  also  aware  that  the 
unchartered  territory  between  the  river  and  the 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,  as  granted  to  John 
Mason,  did  not  belong  to  New  Hampshire  with  any 
more  certainty  than  did  the  territory  west  of  the 
river ;  and  it  was  claimed  that  their  declaration 
took  effect  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  all  persons  residing  west  of  the  Mason  line 
and  east  of  the  river,  were  free  to  join  such  govern- 
ment as  they  might  desire,  but  more  especially  Ver- 
mont. These  ideas  were  undoubtedly  concocted 
and  promulgated  by  the  inhabitants  west  of  the 
river  and  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  political  strength  to  eastern  Vermont, 
without  any  malicious  intent  to  injure  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  action  taken  on  the  part  of  the  towns 
east  of  the  river  was  remarkable. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1778,  sixteen  towns  east  of 
Connecticut  river  declared  in  convention  that  they 
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were  not  connected  with  any  State,  and  thereupon 
petitioned  the  State  of  Vermont  for  an  opportunity 
to  confederate  with  its  inhabitants.    This  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  Vermont.  The 
members  from  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  but  those  from  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut 
river  generally  favored  the  union,  and  were  so  per- 
sistent in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
their  strife  as  to  propose  a  withdrawal  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  erection  of  a  new  State,  including 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    The  independ- 
ence of  Vermont  so  recently  and  so  unanimously 
promulgated  to  the  world  was  now  threatened  with 
early  dissolution ;  but  it  was  found  that  a  majority 
of  the  Assembly  were  not  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  any  of  the  New  Hampshire  towns.    This  state  of 
affairs  caused  some  delay ;  and  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  it 
was  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ap- 
plying for  annexation  were  nearly  or  quite  unani- 
mous, and  that  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  would 
make  no  opposition.    By  means  of  these  false  rep- 
resentations, made  by  interested  parties  in  both 
states,  "a  vote  of  37  to  12  was  obtained  in  favor  of 
the  union ;  and  by  resolution  it  was  provided  that 
any  town  east  of  Connecticut  river  might  be  admit- 
ted on  sending  a  representative  to  the  Assembly  of 
Vermont. 
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This  attempt  to  swallow  up  New  Hampshire  crea- 
ted dissatisfaction  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Governor  of  Vermont, 
and  a  minority  of  the  sixteen  seceding  towns  claim- 
ed protection  from  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  An 
effort  was  made  to  interest  Congress  in  their  behalf. 
Col.  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia for  the  purpose  of  solving  this  difficult  problem, 
reported  that  Congress  would  not  favor  the  union, 
but,  in  case  it  was  abandoned,  would  not  oppose  the 
independence  of  Vermont. 

In  October,  1778,  representatives  from  ten  towns 
east  of  the  river  took  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  of 
Vermont,  and  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  new  county, 
to  be  composed  of  the  towns  which  had  been  admit- 
ted to  a  union  with  Vermont ;  but  this  proposition 
was  voted  down,  whereupon  the  members  from  the 
towns  east  of  the  river  withdrew  from  the  Assem- 
bly. Fifteen  members  from  towns  west  of  the  river 
also  withdrew,  leaving  just  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  present 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  union  with  New  Hampshire  was  referred 
to  the  next  Assembly. 

Those  who  had  withdrawn  met  in  convention  at 
Cornish,  Dec.  9th,  1778,  the  towns  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  having  been  invited  to  send  delegates.  At 
this  convention  it  was  agreed  to  unite  regardless  of 
the  boundaries  established  in  17G4,  and  the  conven- 
tion also  consented  that  the  whole  territory  coin  pi  i- 
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sing  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  might  become  one 
State  as  it  was  bounded  previous  to  that  time. — 
Until  something  of  this  kind  should  be  accomplished, 
they  resolved  to  trust  in  Providence  and  defend 
themselves.  The  propositions  put  forth  by  this  con- 
vention were  such,  if  adopted,  as  to  unite  a  part  of 
New  Hampshire  with  a  part  of  Vermont,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  government  of  Vermont  and  unite  the 
whole  territory  with  New  Hampshire.  Had  a  State 
been  thus  formed,  the  Capitol  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  located  near  Connecticut  river ;  but  this 
dangerous  experiment  was  avoided  in  a  singular 
way,  without  detriment  to  either  State. 

On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1779,  the  Assembly 
of  Vermont  voted  to  dissolve  the  union  with  the 
towns  of  New  Hampshire.  This  unreliable  course 
on  the  part  of  Vermont  hod  the  effect  to  encourage 
the  authorities  of  New  Hampshire,  and  cause  them 
to  claim  the  entire  domain  over  which  Wentworth 
exercised  jurisdiction  previous  to  17G4,  and  an  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Congress  claiming  the  whole 
of  Vermont.  New  York  was  awakened  by  these 
proceedings,  and  claimed  the  same  territory. 

At  this  time  it  began  to  look  as  though  Vermont 
would  be  divided  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire;  and  her  condition  was  now  more  criti- 
cal than  at  any  previous  period,  for  the  reason  that 
this  controversy  was  a  troublesome  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  deal  with,  and  such  a  disposal  of  the  tern- 
tor  v  of  Vermont  as  was  urged  and  expected  by  some, 
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would  destroy  the  State ;  but,  if  the  entire  matter 
of  jurisdiction  could  be  forever  settled  thereby,  such 
a  result  did  not  seem  to  be  then  improbable. 

Massachusetts  also  saw  this  glittering  bait  and 
put  in  her  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  Vermont. 
Whether  this  was  intentionally  done  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts  to  prevent  the  swallowing  of  Vermont 
in  two  parts,  by  two  other  states,  or  for  some  other 
purpose,  is  of  but  little  consequence ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  Vermont  owes  Massachusetts  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  that  act.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  forthwith,  or  civil  war, 

"The  child  of  malice  and  revengeful  hate," 

would  cast  its  grim  shadow  over  the  territorv  in 
dispute,  to  the  nation's  peril. 

The  controversy  with  New  York  became  intensi- 
fied on  account  of  the  attachment  of  sundry  influen- 
tial persons,  residing  in  Cumberland  (now  Windham) 
county,  to  that  State,  and  their  opposition  Lo  Ver- 
mont. They  had  boasted  of  their  military  strength, 
claiming  that  they  had  raised  a  regiment  of  500  men 
who  were  opposed  to  Vermont  and  in  favor  of  New 
York.  Col.  Ethan  Allen  was  directed  to  engage  a 
portion  of  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
these  warlike  demonstrations  to  a  close,  whereupon 
Col.  Patterson  of  New  York,  sought  the  advice  of 
Gov.  Clinton  as  to  holding  the  militia  of  Albany  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  employing  the  enemies  of  Vermont  in 
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each  town  as  spies.  The  Governor  became  uneasy 
and  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  statins  that 
he  was  daily  expecting  to  order  out  a  force  to  resist 
the  troops  commanded  by  Allen.  On  the  20th  day 
of  May,  1779,  Congress  referred  the  matter  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  by  resolution,  provision  was  made  for  a  com- 
mission to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute. 

There  were  now  four  different  claims  submitted  to 
Congress,  to  a  tract  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  recently  united  under  a  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  were  now  at  war  with  them- 
selves and  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  the  24th  day 
of  Sept.,  1779,  Congress  passed  a  resolve  recom- 
mending that  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  New  York,  "forthwith  pass  laws  expressly  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  hear  and  determine  all  differ- 
ences between  them  relative  to  their  respective 
boundaries."  It  was  also  resolved  that  "in  the  opin- 
ion of  Congress  the  three  States  aforementioned  ought 
in  the  mean  time  to  suspend  executing  their  laws 
over  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  except 
such  of  them  as  shall  profess  allegiance  to,  and  con- 
fess the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  respectively." 

There  being  numerous  persons  in  Vermont  who 
adhered  to  all  these  States,  this  resolution,  if  carried 
out,  would  establish  four  governments  over  the 
people  of  Vermont,  To  have  that  number  of  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  operating  at  the  same  time  over 
the  same  territory,  after  the  people  had  assumed  the 
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functions  of  a  State  government,  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent,  framed  and  adopted  their  con- 
stitution, enacted  a  code  of  laws  and  erected  courts 
of  justice,  was  a  novel  state  of  affairs  from  which  no 
government  outside  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
would  ever  expect  to  escape  and  be  again  identified 
by  friend  or  foe. 

On  the  second  day  of  June,  1780,  Congress  passed 
a  resolve  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  had  pursued  an  unwarrantable 
course,  subversive  of  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  requiring  them  to  exercise  no  further  authority, 
civil  or  military,  over  those  professing  allegiance  to 
the  other  states.  To  this  resolution  the  Governor 
and  Council  made  reply,  asserting  the  independence 
of  Vermont,  and  claiming  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  meddle  with  their  jurisdiction,  as  they  were 
not  included  among  the  thirteen  United  States,  but 
were  at  liberty  to  declare  war  or  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  without  asking  permission ;  but  so  long  as 
Congress  declined  to  recognize  Vermont  in  her  in- 
dependence, they  had  no  interest  to  fight  Great 
Britain  for  the  purpose  of  defending  a  frontier  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  but  that  they  were 
willing  once  more  to  offer  a  union  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Congress  seemed  inclined  to  entertain  this  propo- 
sition, while  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  put  in 
their  claims  that  Vermont  was  not  entitled  to  inde- 
pendence, but  belonged  to  them.    Vermont  claimed 
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a  hearing,  "and  was  notified  to  appear  on  the  19th 
day  of  Sept.,  1780,  but  her  representatives  were  not 
allowed  to  be  heard,  whereupon  on  the  22d  day  of 
Sept.  they  filed  a  remonstrance  to  the  proceedings 
as  they  were  being  carried  on,  and  declared  that  if 
such  was  to  be  the  manner  of  treatment  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  they  were  "ready  to  appeal  to  God  and 
the  world,  who  must  be  accountable  for  the  awful 
consequences  that  may  ensue."  The  contending 
parties  were  so  much  exasperated  as  to  suggest  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  in  case  their  rights  were 
not  respected.  There  was  danger  in  this  suggestion, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  a  decision  in  favor  of  Vermont, 
it  was  important  to  show  that  her  military  power 
would  be  of  some  value  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  be  absorbed  in  contentions  with  other  States. 
There  was  no  time  lost  by  either  of  the  States  in 
making  reasonable  and  unreasonable  efforts  in  their 
own  behalf. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  inhabitants  in 
most  of  the  towns  in  western  New  Hampshire  were 
desirous  of  being  annexed  to  Vermont,  who  now 
proposed  to  take  up  the  weapons  used  by  her  oppo- 
nents, to  wit,  the  claiming  of  jurisdiction.  There- 
upon a  convention  was  held  at  Charlestown,  N.  H., 
Jan.  16th,  1781,  and  43  towns  in  western  New 
Hampshire  were  represented  therein,  a  large  major- 
ity being  in  favor  of  forming  another  union  witli 
Vermont  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  and  report.    On  the  10th  day  of 
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February  the  assembly  of  Vermont,  sitting  at  Wind- 
sor, received  information  from  the  committee  that 
the  convention  of  the  New  Hampshire  towns  "was 
desirous  of  being  united  with  Vermont  in  one  sepa- 
rate, independent  government,  upon  such  principles 
as  should  be  mutually  thought  the  most  equitable 
and  beneficial  to  the  whole."  On  the  14th  day  of 
February,  the  Assembly  of  Vermont  resolved  to  lay 
"a  jurisdictional  claim  to  all  the  lands  whatever,  east 
of  Connecticut  river  north  of  Massachusetts,  west  of 
the  Mason  line  and  south  of  forty-five  degrees  north 
latitude."  The  convention  of  the  New  Hampshire 
towns,  then  in  session  at  Cornish  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  agreed  upon  a  union  on  the  22d 
day  of  February;  and  the  Assembly  of  Vermont  re- 
solved that  the  union,  thus  confirmed,  should  be 
held  sacred.  New  York  by  this  time  began  to  dis- 
cover that  the  frontier  needed  defence,  and  the  in- 
habitants adjacent  to  Vermont  petitioned  the  Assem- 
bly of  that  State  for  protection. 

Upon  this  petition  the  Assembly  of  Vermont  re- 
solved to  "lay  a  jurisdictional  claim  to  all  the  land 
situate  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, extending  the  same  to  Hudson's  river;  the 
east  of  the  center  of  the  deepest  channel  of  said 
river,  to  the  head  thereof;  from  thence  east  of  a 
north  line,  being  extended  to  latitude  40  degrees; 
and  south  of  the  same  line,  including  all  the  lands 
and  waters  to  the  place  where  this  State  exercises 
jurisdiction."    In  each  of  these  unions  jurisdiction 
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was  not  to  be  exercised  for  the  time  being;  but  pe- 
titions were  soon  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  praying  that  Vermont  might  exercise 
jurisdiction  without  further  delay.  These  last  un- 
ions were  more  remarkable  than  any  former  effort  in 
that  direction,  being  accomplished  while  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire  were  using  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  extend  their  claims  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Vermont. 

When  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, were  seeking  to  absorb  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont, there  was  little  or  no  sympathy  manifested 
for  either  state  outside  of  its  own  limits ;  but  when 
Vermont  turned  the  tables  upon  all  of  them,  by  lay- 
ing claim  to  a  large  portion  of  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  its  policy,  though  aggressive,  met  with 
so  much  favor  that  35  towns  in  western  New  Hamp- 
shire and  10  districts  in  eastern  New  York,  were 
represented  in  the  Assembly  of  Vermont,  June  16th, 
1781. 

On  the  20th  day  ol  August  Congress  passed  a  re- 
solve setting  forth  that  the  people  inhabiting  the 
territory  called  Vermont,  as  preliminary  to  their 
admission  into  the  federal  union,  should  relinquish 
all  demands  or  claims  of  jurisdiction  on  the  east  side 
of  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  and  also  its 
claim  west  of  a  line  20  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river. 

In  October  the  Assembly  of  Vermont  convened  at 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  the  resolve  of  Congress  was 
presented  and  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
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become  necessary  to  break  faitb  with  New  Hamp- 
shire in  order  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  Con- 
gress. Vermont,  however,  expressed  a  willingness 
to  submit  the  boundary  question  to  a  commission. 

New  York  became  thoroughly  frightened  by  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  and  its  Legislature  claimed 
that  that  body  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  with 
matters  of  jurisdiction  except  in  cases  of  dispute  be- 
tween two  states  already  in  the  union,  nor  to  admit 
even  a  British  colony,  except  Canada,  without  the 
consent  of  nine  states,  nor  to  create  a  new  state  by 
dismembering  one  of  the  thirteen  United  States, 
without  unanimous  consent  of  the  invaded  state  ; 
and  against  all  such  procedure  they  entered  a  sol- 
emn protest.  At  this  time  Gov.  Chittenden  opened 
correspondence  with  Gen.  Washington,  claiming  that 
Vermont  had  been  driven  to  desperation  by  the  in- 
justice of  those  who  should  have  been  her  friends. 
This  correspondence  was  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  and  more  threatening  danger. 

The  Sheriff  of  a  New  Hampshire  county  which 
had  been  admitted  to  a  union  with  Vermont,  in- 
formed Gov.  Chittenden  that  New  Hampshire  was 
preparing  to  compel  those  who  had  formed  a  union 
with  Vermont,  to  conform  to  the  authority  of  New 
Hampshire.  While  this  excitement  was  at  fever 
heat,  the  authorities  of  New  York  were  trying  to 
suppress  what  they  called  an  insurection  among  the 
citizens  who  had  united  with  Vermont.  This  new 
feature  in  public  affairs  made  lively  work  for  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  and  at 
one  time  it'  looked  as  though  Vermont  might  have 
its  life  squeezed  out  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  They  were  all  badly  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  civil  war,  but  their  relations  with  Great 
Britain  furnished  an  outlet  for  their  belligerent  ten- 
dencies till  better  judgment  overruled  the  passions 
of  the  hour. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army 
was  much  troubled  by  the  contest  between  these 
states,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1782,  he  re- 
plied to  Gov.  Chittenden,  advising  Vermont  to  con- 
fine its  jurisdiction  to  its  old  limits,  and  thereby 
obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  independence  by  vir- 
tue of  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of  August,  1781. 

In  February,  1782,  the  Assembly  of  Vermont  met 
at  Bennington,  and  the  letter  of  Gen.  Washington 
was  there  presented,  and  it  was  agreed  to  comply 
with  his  suggestion,  whereupon  the  Assembly  resol- 
ved. "That  the  foregoing  recommendation  be  com- 
plied with,  and  that  the  west  banks  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  a  line  beginning  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  from  thence  north- 
ward twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river,  as  specified 
in  the  resolutions  of  Congress  in  August  last,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  this  State. 
That  tliis  Assembly  do  hereby  relinquish  all  claims 
and  demands  to,  and  rights  of  jurisdiction  in  and 
over  any  and  every  district  of  territory  without  said 
boundary  lines." 
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The  delicacy  about  encroaching  upon  the  good 
faith  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  forgotten  by  Ver- 
mont, and  the  eastern  union,  which  she  had  declared 
should  be  held  sacred,  was  dissolved  in  a  summary 
manner ;  and  by  a  like  process  the  western  union 
was  also  terminated. 

Vermont  having  thus  complied  with  the  resolves 
of  Congress,  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  her  ad- 
mission into  the  union  of  states.  The  application 
was  refused,  and  the  people  of  Vermont  began  to 
suspect  that  Congress  was  not  inclined  to  deal  with 
them  as  had  been  intimated ;  but  they  continued  to 
appoint  agents  to  perfect  arrangements  for  admis- 
sion. Congress  withdrew  the  continental  troops, 
leaving  the  frontier  exposed  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  enemy.  Vermont  thus  shorn  of  much  of  her 
political  power,  and  essentially  weakened  in  her 
means  of  defence,  so  long  as  she  should  exist  outside 
of  the  Federal  Government,  still  continued  to  assert 
her  independence  by  declaring  that  she  had  as  good 
a  right  to  the  same  as  Congress,  and  as  much  au- 
thority to  pass  resolutions  prescribing  measures  to 
Congress  as  Congress  had  to  give  directions  to  her. 

Some  of  the  enemies  of  Vermont  had  been  ban- 
ished and  their  estates  confiscated;  and  Congress 
demanded  that  full  restoration  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  state  could  be  admitted.  New  York  was 
using  every  effort  to  keep  Vermont  out  of  the 
union,  and  the  controversy  between  these  three  pow- 
ers continued  till  October  2Sth,  1790,  when  the  As- 
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sembly  of  Vermont,  under  advice  of  commissioners 
from  both  the  states,  agreed  to  pay  §30,000  to  New 
York  in  settlement  of  all  matters  between  them  in 
relation  to  boundary  lines;  and  Vermont  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State,  Feb.  18th,  1791.,  at  which  time 
all  controversy  with  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Such  has  been  the  history  of  the  unions,  secessions 
and  disunions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  in 
early  times.  It  may  be  easy  to  criticise  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  part  she  took  in  furnishing  material  for 
this  history.  We  may  claim  that  Gov.  Wentworth 
was  a  trespasser  and  a  swindler;  but  if  such  was  the 
fact,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  bought  and 
paid  for  their  lands  in  good  faith,  with  a  view  to 
make  themselves  homes,  establish  institutions  of 
learning,  and  receive  further  light  in  civilization  ? 
Are  they  to  be  censured  for  forming  unions  with  a 
friendly  ally,  without  reference  to  jurisdiction  or 
boundary  lines,  when  an  unrelenting  enemy  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  in  hand,  stood  ready 
to  invade  their  peaceful  firesides?  If  they  met  in 
secret  conclave  or  open  convention,  resolving  to  do 
a  work  which  they  were  unable  to  perform,  are  they 
to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  for  changing  their 
course,  their  resolution,  or  their  vote?  Are  they  to 
be  blamed  for  dissolving  an  unsatisfactory  union  and 
and  forming  another  more  complete  and  beneficial? 

I  might  set  forth  in  detail  the  action  of  the  several 
towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  relation  to  these 
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unions,  and  delineate  some  of  the  scenes  and  per- 
sonal encounters  of  those  stirring  times;  but  none 
of  them,  nor  all  combined,  would  change  your  opin- 
ion in  relation  to  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  the  early 
patriots  of  New  Hampshire.  Without  means  of 
ready  communication,  liable  to  be  surprised  at  any 
moment,  day  or  night,  by  an  uncivilized  and  dan- 
gerous foe,  their  willingness  to  unite  with  their 
friends  and  neighbors  for  the  common  defence  was 
a  virtue  not  to  be  despised ;  and  the  struggles  they 
endured  in  behalf  of  their  families,  their  homes  and 
firesides,  were  not  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  invasion, 
nor  the  allurements  of  conquest. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  eastern  and  western 
unions,  in  1782,  New  Hampshire  took  but  little  in- 
terest in  what  transpired  between  New  York  and 
Vermont,  or  between  both  those  states  and  Congress. 
This  was  not  an  unnatural  course  to  pursue,  for  she 
had  acquired  an  extensive  territory  not  included  in 
the  grant  to  John  Mason,  which  defined  the  actual 
territory  of  New  Hampshire.  Nor  is  there  anything 
connected  with  the  entire  history  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  beyond  the  comprehension  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind,  or  that  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained and  accounted  for,  would  time  permit.  Had 
New  Hampshire  been  settled  exclusively  by  the 
English  as  far  west  as  the  Connecticut  river,  Ver- 
mont  by  natives  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  the  unions,  secessions 
and  disunions,  now  seeming  so  peculiar  to  the  local 
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historian,  would  never  have  occurred ;  and  whoever 
traces  out  the  genealogy  of  the  races  who  inhabited 
this  territory  previous  to  1780,  will  tind  a  key  to  all 
the  strange  problems  with  which  the  historian  has 
been  perplexed. 

It  is  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  were  a  peculiar  people.    They  were 
adventurers,  seeking  homes  in  the  wilderness,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  and  warlike  tribes  who  sought  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  unprotected  colony. 
They  acknowledged  no  superior  authority,  except 
God,  the  king,  and  the  Continental  Congress.  They 
enjoyed  freedom  of  speech,  an  uncontaminated  at- 
mosphere, and  plenty  of  hard  work.    They  erected 
their  rude  dwellings,  churches  and  school  houses, 
subdued  the  forests,  and  planted  the  germ  of  a  high- 
er civilization.    The  sunlight  that  had  gilded  the 
mountain  tops  through  the  lingering  decades  of  un- 
recorded ages  responded  to  the  march  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  valleys  were  made  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.    Their  integrity,  their  honorable  bearing 
towards  all  men,  their  brave  conduct  in  times  of 
peril,  their  fidelity  to  the  most  complete  liberty  of 
mind  and  conscience,  together  with  an  unfaltering 
faith  in  energy,  perseverance  and  self  reliance,  made 
them  a  terror  to  all  tyrants,  and  champions  of  the 
highest  type  of  freedom. 

No  settlement  was  ever  made  on  the  habitable 
globe  by  a  more  stern  and  conscientious  race  than 
were  the  rustic  pioneers  who  established  their  homes 
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within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
Many  of  them  had  before  been  familiar  with  pioneer 
life,  earning  day  by  day  their  scanty  meal  and  home- 
spun raiment, — destitute  of  every  luxury  except  a 
clear  conscience,  and  willing  to  spend  their  lives  for 
the  benefit  of  religious  freedom,  liberal  education 
and  good  morals.  They  were  quick  to  resent  an 
injury,  but  ready  to  repair  a  wrong;  and  sometimes, 
with  slight  cause,  they  entered  the  arena  of  strife  in 
behalf  of  state  or  country;  and*  the  daring  deeds 
they  performed  at  Ticonderoga  and  Bennington, 
give  a  peculiar  charm  to  American  history. 

Whether  they  espoused  the  cause  of  New  Hump- 
shire,  Vermont  or  Massachusetts,  let  the  annals  of 
a  great  empire  continue  to  glow  with  the  recorded 
valor  of  these  illustrious  men. 
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MR.  WEBSTER'S  REMARKS 

AT  THE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  FESTIY A  L, 


BOSTON,  NOV.  7th,  1849. 


Residents  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  native  born  of  New  Hamp- 
shire !  we  meet  here  to-day  in  honor  of  our  native  State,  to  com- 
memorate and  record  our  grateful  affection  for  her ;  to  acknowledge 
the  obligation  that  we  all  feel  under  for  her  care  and  nurture  in  our 
early  days.  Coming  into  this,  another  State,  we  have  not  brought 
with  us  all  our  affections,  or  all  our  attachments. 

We  have  invited  to  meet  us  many  distinguished  citizens  of  Xew 
Hampshire.  They  have  answered  our  invitation,  and  have  come  in 
numbers.  It  may  be  considered  properly  the  duty  of  the  place  I 
occupy  to  bid  them,  one  and  all,  welcome.  [Applause.]  Welcome, 
ye  of  New  Hampshire  origin,  from  every  part  and  quarter  of  our 
native  State  !  If  you  come  from  the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Merrimac,  welcome  !  Are  you  from  the  sea-shore  and 
the  lakes  of  Strafford  ?  welcome  !  Come  ye  from  the  Monadnock 
and  the  sides  of  the  Crystal  Hills?  welcome  !  welcome  I  WELCOME  ! 
[Cheers.] 

It  was  not  in  my  power,  Gentlemen,  to  meet  you  in  the  Hall  «>f 
the  State  House  before  dinner.  But  I  meet  you  here,  and  in  the 
name  of  us  who  have  prepared  this  celebration.  I  greet  our  gu<  sts, 
and  in  my  own  name,  I  greet  all.  I  think  they  say  the  Chinese 
have  a  heathenish  custom,  when  they  meet,  for  one  to  shake  his  own 
hands  to  his  friends.  That  is  not  our  custom.  Let  us  he  more 
classical ;  Our  dextrce  jungcre  dextra  non  datur. 
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Let  us  follow  the  English  and  the  Saxon  custom,  and  shake 
hands  with  our  friends.  I  give  my  hands  to  the  friends  next  me. 
Let  us  emhrace,  more  majorum,  and  have  a  good  hearty  shaking 
of  hands.  [Great  cheering,  while  Mr.  Webster  shakes  hands  with 
those  near,  and  his  example  is  followed  by  the  company.] 

Gentlemen,  all  the  world  admits  that  identity  of  local  origin  is  a 
tie  of  connection  and  sympathy,  especially  if  it  be  strengthened  by 
early  association,  by  the  meeting  with  one  another  in  the  school- 
house,  and  in  the  early  society  of  life.  In  the  morning  of  life,  the 
heart  opens  all  its  sympathies  to  those  around  it,  and  receives  im- 
pressions which  are  deep  and  lasting.  We  have  migrated  from 
one  State  to  another.  Our  migration  has  not,  indeed,  been  fur. 
Nor  have  we  come  among  strangers ;  nor  have  we  had  a  new 
tongue  to  learn,  new  principles  to  imbibe,  new  affairs  of  life  to 
pursue ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  changed  our  allegiance  ;  we 
have  changed  our  citizenship  ;  we  have  changed  our  social  re- 
lations. New  Hampshire  men  once  in  all  these  respects,  we  have 
ceased  to  be  New  Hampshire  men  now  in  every  thing,  but  grateful 
remembrance  and  affections  for  the  past. 

To-day  we  meet  to  resume,  for  the  time,  the  feelings  which  belong 
to  us,  as  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  ;  to  put  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire character,  and  see  how  well  it  may  fit  us  here,  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  State,  to  which  we  have  come.  Gentlemen,  our  lot  is 
propitious  ;  singularly,  remarkably,  propitious.  We  are  the  native 
sons  of  one  State,  we  are  the  adopted  children  of  another,  and  we 
are  proud  of  both.  [Warm  applause.]  We  desire  not  to  forget 
whence  we  came,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  forget  where 
v*e  are.  We  have  met,  I  say,  to  commemorate  our  native  State. 
We  value  it  according  to  its  merits,  which  we  believe  high  and  hon- 
orable. We  value  it  for  what  Nature  has  conferred  upon  it,  and 
for  what  its  hardy  sons  have  done  for  themselves.  We  believe, 
and  we  know,  that  its  scenery  is  beautiful  ;  that  its  skies  are  all 
healthful  ;  that  its  mountains  and  lakes  are  surpassingly  grand  and 
sublime. 

If  there  be  any  thing  on  this  continent,  the  work  of  Nature,  in 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  seas,  and  woods,  and  forests,  strongly  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  all  those  who  love  natural  scenery,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  our  mountain  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
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It  happened  to  me  latterly  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State.  It  was  Autumn.  The  trees  of  the  forest*,  by  the  decolor- 
ation of  the  leaves,  had  presented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specta- 
cles that  the  human  eye  can  rest  upon.  But  the  low  and  deep 
murmur  of  those  forests;  the  fogs,  and  mists,  risinir  and  spreading 
and  clasping  the  breasts  of  the  mountains,  whose  heads  were  still 
high  and  bright  in  the  skies,  all  these  indicated  that  a  wintry  storm 
was  on  the  wing;  that  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  was  stirred,  and 
that  ere  long  the  voice  of  tempests  would  speak.  But  own  this  was 
exciting;  exciting  to  those  of  us  who  had  been  witnesses  before  of 
such  stern  forebodings,  and  exciting  in  itself  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
grandeur  of  natural  scenery.  For  my  part,  I  felt  the  truth  of  that 
sentiment,  applied  elsewhere  and  on  another  occasion,  that 

'•  The  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bound  me  to  ray  native  mountains  more.'" 

[Applause.] 

Ours  is  not  one  of  the  richest  of  the  States.  It  does  not  compare 
with  Massachusetts  in  its  facilities  of  mercantile  or  commercial  oc- 
cupation and  enterprise.  Its  soil  is  sterile  and  stubborn,  but  the 
resolution  to  subdue  it  is  stubborn  also.  Unrelenting  rocks  have 
yielded,  and  do  yield,  to  unrelenting  labor ;  and  there  arc  produc- 
tiveness, and  health,  and  plenty,  and  comfort,  over  all  her  bills  and 
amon<r  all  her  vallevs.  Manlv  strength,  the  nerved  arm  of  free- 
men,  each  one  tilling  his  own  land,  and  standing  on  his  own  soil, 
enjoying  what  he  earns,  and  ready  to  defend  it ;  these  have  made 
all  comfortable  and  happy. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  her  literary,  her  religious,  or  her 
social  institutions.  I  have  seen,  and  others  of  my  age  have  seen, 
the  church  and  the  school-house  rise  in  the  very  centre  of  the  forest, 
and  stand  and  be  visited  in  the  midst  of  winter  snows.  And  where 
these  things  lie  at  the  foundation  and  commencement  of  society, 
where  the  worship  of  God,  the  observance  of  morals,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  are  springs  of  action  with  those  who 
take  hold  of  the  original  forest,  to  subdue  it  by  strong  arm-  ami 
strong  muscles,  depend  upon  it,  no  such  people  ever  tail.  [Scn- 
sation.] 
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Everywhere,  everywhere,  on  her  hills  and  rivers,  are  the  school- 
houses.  The  school-house ;  who  shall  speak  of  that  all  over  New 
England  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of?  Who  shall  speak,  as  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  of,  of  the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and  benevo- 
lence, and  sagacity  of  our  forefathers,  in  establishing,  as  a  great 
public  police  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  a  business  in  which 
all  are  interested,  the  great  system  of  public  instruction  ?  The 
world  had  previously  seen  nothing  like  it.  But  the  world,  in  some 
parts,  has  since  copied  from  it.  But  where,  when  you  talk  of  fos- 
tering Governments,  of  guardian  Governments,  of  Governments 
which  render  to  subjects  that  protection  which  the  allegiance  of 
subjects  demands ;  where  is  it,  I  ask,  that,  as  here  with  us,  it  has 
come  to  be  a  great  and  fundamental  proposition,  existing  before 
constitutions,  that  it  is  the  duty,  the  bounden  duty,  of  Governments 
composed  by  the  representation  of  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
happiness  and  respectability  of  society,  in  universal  education?  It' 
you  can  tell  me  such  a  country  out  of  New  England,  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  it.  I  know  of  none.  I  have  read  of  none.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Gentlemen,  the  inhabitants  of  our  New  Hampshire  mountains 
were,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  first,  rather  inclined  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  military  spirit.  I  believe  that  that  is  common  to 
mountainous  regions  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Scotland  and 
Switzerland  show  the  example  of  hardy,  strong  men  in  mountainous 
regions,  attached  to  war  and  to  the  chase  ;  and  it  is  not  unfortunate 
in  our  New  Hampshire  history,  that  this  sentiment,  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  prevailed.  For  the  position  of  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  the  people  called  for  its  exercise.  We  know  that  New 
Hampshire  was  settled  in  all  its  frontier  towns,  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  nature  and  character.  It  was 
a  border  State.  It  bordered  on  the  Indians  and  on  the  French  ; 
names  and  nations  always  coupled  together  in  the  language  of  our 
fathers  as  common  enemies  to  them.  This  exposed  the  frontier 
men,  of  New  Hampshire  especially,  to  perpetual  war  ;  to  perpetual 
danger  at  least  of  war,  and  its  frequent  occurrence.  People  for- 
get ;  they  forget  how  recent  it  is,  that  the  interior,  the  border 
country  of  New  Hampshire,  was  settled  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
safe  from  Indian  depredation.     All  the  world  reads  that  New 
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England  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  United  States,  or  one  of  the  old- 
est. It  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  longest  settled.  But,  in  regard 
to  the  frontiers  of  our  native  State,  the  settlement  has  been  recent. 
Even  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  some  of  us  now  living,  there 
was  some  degree  of  danger  from  Indian  depredations  and  Indian 
wars;  liability  to  Indian  assaults,  murders,  and  burnings. 

Whole  generations,  at  least  one  entire  generation,  tilled  the  land 
and  raised  their  bread  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  or  in  the 
fields  with  them  at  their  labor.  We  do  not  now  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty of  those  frontier  settlements ;  because  subsequent  prosperity 
and  security  have  obliterated  the  recollection. 

The  pioneers  of  more  fortunate  countries  in  our  day,  what  are 
their  dangers  compared  with  those  of  our  fathers  ?  They  go  to  a 
mild  climate.  They  go  to  a  fertile  land ;  and  they  have  behind 
them  a  powerful  Government,  capable  of  defending  them  against 
the  foe,  of  protecting  their  interests,  and  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
they  may  suffer.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. There,  on  the  border  were  the  Indians,  and  behind  the 
Indians  were  the  hostile  French.  It  was  in  this  situation  of  border 
danger  and  border  warfare,  and  border  strife  and  border  suffering, 
that  our  ancestors  laid  the  foundation  of  the  State  from  which  we 
come. 

In  the  language  of  Fisher  Ames,  "It  is  not  in  Indian  Wars  that 
heroes  are  celebrated ;  but  it  is  there  they  are  formed.  No  enemy 
on  earth  is  more  formidable,  in  the  skill  of  his  ambushes,  in  the 
suddenness  of  his  attack,  or  in  the  ferocity  of  his  revenge."  Not 
only  was  this  foe  to  be  encountered,  but  also  a  civilized  State  at 
enmity  with  us  behind  the  Indians,  supplying  them  with  means, 
and  always  ready  to  purchase  the  victims  that  they  could  bring  for 
sale  to  Canada ;  this  was  the  condition  of  things  in  which  the  fron- 
tiers were  settled.  Let  it  be  added,  that  half  the  year  was  winter, 
and  that  on  the  surface  of  the  snow,  encrusted  by  frosts,  bands  of 
savages,  coming  from  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  suddenly 
appeared  and  set  fire,  at  midnight,  to  the  houses  and  villages  of  the 
settlers. 

It  was  in  this  discipline,  it  was  in  these  Indian  Wars,  it  was 
especially  in  the  war  of  1T5G,  against  the  French,  in  which  almost 
every  man  in  New  Hampshire,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  bore  arms; 
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it  was  here  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  country,  the  bravery,  the 
gallantry  of  these  mountain  inhabitants  were  all  called  forth.  They 
were  a  people  given  to  the  chase  and  to  the  hunt  in  time  of  \  eace : 
fitted  for  endurance  and  danger,  and  when  war  came,  they  v. 
ready  to  meet  it.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes  that 
they  were  formed  to  hardihood  and  enterprise,  and  trained  to  mili- 
tary skill  and  fearlessness. 

As  one  example  out  of  many,  I  might  refer  to  Gen.  John  Stark, 
well  known  for  his  military  achievements  in  all  the  wars  of  his 
time.  A  hunter  in  peace,  a  soldier  in  war  ;  and  as  a  soldier,  always 
among  the  foremost  and  the  bravest.  [Applause.]  And  since  he 
is  brought  to  my  remembrance,  let  me  indulge  in  the  recollection  of 
him  for  a  moment. 

Gen.  Stark  was  my  neighbor ;  the  neighbor  and  friend  of  my 
father.  One  in  a  highly  important,  the  other  in  a  less  distinguished 
situation  ;  they  had  seen  military  service  together,  and  had  met  the 
enemy  in  the  same  field.  It  was  in  the  decline  of  Stark's  life,  com- 
paratively speaking,  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  He  en- 
tered into  it,  however,  with  all  the  manliness  and  all  the  fervor  of  his 
youthful  character.  Yet,  in  his  advanced  age,  like  other  old  men, 
he  turned  back  fondly  to  earlier  scenes ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
"war,"  he  always  meant  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  His  re- 
membrances were  of  Canada ;  of  the  exploits  at  Crown  Point,  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  Lake  George.  He  seemed  to  think  of  the  Rei  - 
lution  as  only  a  family  quarrel,  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  took 
a  warm  and  decided  part;  but  he  preferred  to  talk  of  the  "war" 
in  which  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  as  he  was  more  than  once,  I 
think,  and  carried  to  Canada.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was 
seated  around  a  social  fire  with  his  neighbors.  As  I  entered,  he 
greeted  me,  as  he  always  did,  with  affection ;  and  I  believe  he 
complimented  me  on  my  complexion,  which  he  said  was  like  my 
father's  ;  and. his  was  such,  he  said,  that  he  never  knew  whether  he 
was  covered  with  powder  or  not.  [Laughter.]  The  conversation 
turned,  like  other  conversations  among  country  neighbors,  upon 
this  man's  condition  and  that  man's  condition  :  the  property  of  one, 
and  the  property  of  another,  and  how  much  each  was  worth.  At 
last,  rousing  himself  from  an  apparent  slumber,  he  said.  -  Well,  I 
never  knew  but  once  what  I  was  worth.   In  the  war,  the  Indians 
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took  me,  and  carried  me  to  Canada,  and  sold  mo  to  the  French  for 
forty  pounds  ;  and,  as  they  say  a  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch, 
I  suppose  I  was  worth  forty  pounds."  [Laughter.] 

These  are  the  scenes,  ye  native  born  ;  this  is  the  history,  ye  sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  of  the  times  and  the  events,  which  brought 
forth  the  gallant  spirits  of  our  native  State  into  the  midst  of  a  still 
more  important  and  more  serious  conflict,  which  began  here  in 
1776.  New  Hampshire  was  then  full  of  soldiers ;  indeed,  I  may 
say  that  the  whole  of  New  England  was  full  of  soldiers,  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  New  Hampshire,  especially, 
had  hardly  any  body  in  it  that  had  not  used  the  custom  of  bearing 
arms  in  the  previous  war.  As  proof  of  the  soldierlike  character 
of  our  New  England  yeomanry,  I  may  mention  a  fact  which  should 
not  be  forgotten ;  that,  of  all  the  soldiers,  regular  and  militia, 
which  served  in  the  war  of  Independence,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  these  four  little  States, 
which,  as  you  look  upon  a  map  of  the  United  States,  you  can  cover 
with  your  hand,  these  States  furnished  more  than  one  half  of  all 
the  men  that  achieved  our  Independence.  [Cheers.] 

It  appears  from  official  and  statistical  record,  that,  during  the 
war,  in  the  regular  service  and  in  the  militia  service,  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
were  employed  in  our  armies.  I  say  that,  of  these,  New  England 
alone  furnished  more  than  half. 

I  may  refer  to  a  period  further  back.  I  may  revert  to  the  time 
that  Louisburg  was  taken  from  the  French,  in  1745.  How  many 
men  do  you  think  the  States  of  New  England  maintained  ? 
I  believe,  Gentlemen,  they  maintained,  for  one  or  two  years  at 
least,  upon  the  pay  of  the  Colonics,  more  men  against  the  French, 
than  were  enlisted,  at  any  one  time,  in  our  late  war  with  England. 
And  that  induced  old  Lord  Chatham  to  say  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "I  remember,  my  Lords,  when  New  England 
raised  four  regiments  on  her  own  bottom,  and  took  Louisburg  from 
the  veteran  troops  of  France." 

Then  came  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  it  broke  out  here  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.    Where  was  New  1  [ampshire  then  2    W.  a 
she  alienated  from  the  cause,  or  from  her  sister  State  ?  No. 
Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  in  the  succeeding  contest,  was  her  soil 
o 
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subject  to  the  trend  of  a  hostile  foot.  Whether  they  thought  it  r.ot 
worth  entering,  or  whether  they  did  not  choose  to  encounter  the  dwell- 
ers in  her  mountains,  I  do  not  care  to  decide.  The  truth  is,  no  enemy 
trod  on  the  soil  of  New  Hampshire.  But  when  the  strife  began, 
when  the  beacon  fires  were  lighted  here,  when  the  march  from 
Boston  to  Lexington,  and  Concord,  had  spread  the  flames  of  Liberty, 
who  answered  to  the  call  ?  Did  New  Hampshire  need  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Bunker  Hill  ?  She  came  at  the  first  blaze  of  the  beacon 
fires.    None  were  earlier,  none  more  ready,  none  more  valiant. 

I  think  it  is  Madame  de  Stael  who  says,  that  "  from  tr  e  mountains 
of  the  North  there  comes  nothing  but  fire  and  the  sword."  And 
on  this  occasion,  there  did  indeed  come  from  our  native  mountains 
both  fire  and  the  sword  ;  not  the  fire  of  devastation  and  desolation, 
not  the  sword  of  ruthless  plunder  and  massacre  ;  but  the  fire  of 
Liberty  and  the  sword  of  Patriotism.  [Overpowering  applause.] 
And  how  ardently  the  one  burned,  and  how  vigorously  the  other 
-wa3  plied  till  the  return  of  peace  enabled  the  country  to  sheath  it, 
and  be  at  rest,  let  the  whole  history  of  that  country  tell.  [Cheers 
redoubled.] 

Gentlemen,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown,  there  was  not  a  battle 
in  which  New  Hampshire  blood  was  not  shed.  I  may  go  further 
yet ;  and  I  may  say  that  there  is,  probably,  of  the  many  hundreds 
now  in  this  very  Hall,  a  representative  of  some  New  Hampshire 
officer  or  soldier  who  fell  in  every  field,  and  left  his  bones  where  he 
fought  his  battle.  The  blood,  the  blood  of  New  Hampshire  men, 
falling  everywhere,  and  in  every  year  of  the  war,  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  is  here  to-night.  I  hope  it  is  worthy  of  its 
descent,  and  that  it  will  transmit  itself  undefiled  to  ages,  and  ages 
yet  to  come.  [Applause.] 

Those  who  returned  to  New  Hampshire  from  that  seven  years1 
contest,  have  their  graves  on  her  mountain  sides,  and  along  the 
valleys  of  their  native  land ;  and  those  graves  are  ever  objects  of 
public  regard,  and  private  affection  : 

"How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  re«f, 
By  all  their  Country's  wishes  blest  I  " 
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"And  Freedom  sh;ill  awhile  repair, 
And  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there." 
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They  are  ever  pointed  out  to  the  passing  traveller  as  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  patriotic  and  the  brave  ;  and  they  continue  to  be 
watered  with  the  tears  of  a  grateful  posterity.  But,  alas !  all  did 
not  return.  McCleary,  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
New  Hampshire  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  fell  in 
Charlestown.  His  blood  is  mixed  with  the  earth,  upon  which  yon- 
der monument  stands,  raising  its  head  to  the  skies,  and  challenging, 
from  the  world,  respect  and  admiration  for  the  spot  where  a  mili- 
tary achievement  was  performed,  which,  in  its  results,  in  the  long 
career  of  its  consequences,  in  the  great  course  of  events  which 
followed  it,  and  their  effects  upon  human  happiness,  or  human  liberty, 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Adams  and  Coleman  fell  at  Saratoga,  and  the  soil  of  New  York 
contains  their  ashes.  Col.  Scammel,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  of 
high  attainment  and  accomplishment,  a  soldier  of  undaunted  valor, 
went  through  the  whole  career  of  the  war,  and  lost  his  life  at  its 
close,  when  making  a  reconnaissance,  as  Adjutant  General,  before 
the  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  There  he  fell.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
grave-yard  at  Williamsburg.  An  affectionate  friend  and  comrade, 
Gen.  Henry  Dearborn,  took  pains  to  search  out  the  spot  where  his 
remains  were  buried.  He  could  find  no  more,  than  that  they  lay 
somewhere  in  that  consecrated  burial-ground.  A  braver,  or  a  bet- 
ter man,  did  not  belong  to  the  army.  I  never  read  his  history 
without  being  much  affected.  He  left  no  descendants.  Ho  was 
never  married.  His  career  was  short  and  brilliant,  like  that  of  the 
star  that  shoots  across  the  horizon,  and  goes  out  to  be  seen  no 
more.  His  friends  came  home  from  the  army,  full  of  attachment 
and  love  for  his  name  and  fame.  Gen.  John  Brooks,  formerly  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  beloved  by  every  body  and  distinguished  for 
every  virtue,  named  a  son  for  him,  Alexander  Scammel  Brooks. 
This  son  was  brought  up  to  the  army  like  his  predecessor  and  name- 
sake, and  lost  his  life  in  the  Florida  war.  Gen.  Dearborn,  another 
friend,  also  named  a  son  for  him,  Gen.  Henry  Alexander  Scammel 
Dearborn,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  hero  to-night. 
Col.  Wadsworth  also  gave  his  name  to  a  son  who  entered  the  Navy, 
and  is  now  Commodore  Alexander  Scammel  Wadsworth. 

The  three  namesakes,  all  about  the  same  age,  and  early  acquain- 
tances and  friends,  lived,  until  death,  in  the  time  of  the  Florida  War, 
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broke  up  the  trio  and  reduced  the  number  to  Gen.  Dearborn  and 
Commodore  Wadsworth.  I  wish,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  the  |  res- 
ent generation,  somewhere  within  the  sacred  grounds  of  the  church- 
yard at  Williamsburg,  at  the  expense  of  us,  Sons  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  monument  should  be  raised  to  the  memory  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  much  of  your  time.  My 
voice  is  a  little  too  familiar  to  you  all.  There  are  others  to  whom 
you  will  listen  with  more  gratification.  I  will  only  refer,  in  a  very  few 
words,  to  the  civil  history  of  this,  our  native  State,  iu  the  past  and 
important  era  of  our  history ;  and  in  doing  that,  I  will  mention  only 
the  great  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
those  who  put  their  names  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  signed,  in  the  first  place,  by  Josiah  Bartlett.  He  was  an  unos- 
tentatious man,  but  able,  sensible,  and  patriotic.  He  left  numerous 
descendants,  and  there  are  here  those  who  belong  to  his  family 
and  kindred. 

Gen.  William  "Whipple  was  another  who  signed  the  Declaration. 
He  left  no  descendants  ;  no  tiling  but  his  character,  his  name,  and 
his  fame. 

Dr.  Matthew  Thornton  was  a  third.  And  his  descendants  are 
in  New  Hampshire,  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere  in  the  country  ;  some 
of  them  now  in  this  Hall.  Dr.  Thornton  was  one  of  the  most  ar- 
dent sons  of  liberty,  but  was,  as  it  happened,  not  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  4th  of  July,  177G,  when  the  vote  was  passed.  He  hurried 
immediately  to  Philadelphia.  You  know  that  the  official  resolutions 
of  Independence  were  only  to  be  signed  by  the  President.  But  a 
Declaration,  for  individual  signatures,  was  drawn  up.  The  first 
of  the  members  who  signed,  after  the  President,  was  Josiah  Bart- 
lett, of  New  Hampshire ;  the  next,  was  William  Whipple,  of  Now 
Hampshire.  Matthew  Thornton  did  not  sign  immediately,  because 
he  was  not  there.  Others  went  on  to  sign;  and  the  Massachusetts 
members,  you  remember,  signed  next  to  the  two  members  from  New 
Hampshire.  Thornton  hastened  back  to  his  post  to  sign  with  the 
rest,  and  the  nearest  place  to  his  colleague^  he  could  find,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  column;  and  there  it  stands,  "  Matthew 
Thornton."  [Applause.] 
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Well,  Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  John  Langdon  and  Nicholas  Oilman  represented  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Convention  of  1769.  Mr.  Langdon  has  left  de- 
scendants behind  him,  honorable  and  worthy.  An  excellent  woman, 
a  daughter,  still  lives,  esteemed  and  regarded  by  all  who  know 
her. 

Nicholas  Gilman,  of  a  family  always  an  honor  to  his  native  State, 
and  some  of  whom  I  dare  say  are  here  to-night,  left  no  children. 

At  this  period  of  time,  without  disturbing  individual  opinion  or 
party  feelings,  I  may  speak  of  some  of  the  early  members  of  Con- 
gress. When  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  the  members 
from  New  Hampshire  assisted  in  forming  the  original  organic  laws, 
were  confided  in  by  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
did  all  that  they  could  do  to  put  the  machine  in  operation.  At  the 
head  of  this  list  was  Samuel  Livermore,  the  father  of  several  gen- 
tlemen of  respectability  in  public  life,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Councils.  Jeremiah  Smith  and  William  Gordon,  also,  both 
men  of  talent  and  industry,  and  warm  friends  of  the  first  President, 
held  seats  in  Congress  with  high  reputation. 

This,  Gentlemen,  was  the  history,  the  early  history  of  our  State, 
as  one  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  we  may  summarily  comment  upon  it 
here  to-night. 

In  regard  to  the  military  character  of  the  Revolutionary  heroes, 
and  the  early  statesmen,  and  in  regard  to  everything  which  was 
done,  or  ought  to  have  been  done,  or  was  expected  to  be  done,  to 
bring  New  Hampshire  honorably  and  respectably  into  the  great 
circle  of  our  Union,  Gentlemen,  I  leave  all  this  for  abler  tongues, 
fresher  recollections,  and  more  persuasive  accents.  I  sit  down 
myself,  filled  with  profound  veneration  for  the  character  of  my 
native  State,  and  acknowledging  to  her  my  own  personal  debt, 
for  her  culture  and  nurture,  and  determined,  so  far  as  in  me  lies, 
to  transmit  the  sense  of  that  obligation  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  me. 


HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  SECOND  SPEECH. 


The  regular  toasts  have  now  been  gone  through.  I  have  occu- 
pied this  Chair  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  convenient,  and,  with  a  few 
parting  words,  I  propose  to  resign  it  to  another. 

Gentlemen,  departing  from  the  character  of  particular  States, 
leaving,  for  the  present  and  at  last,  the  agreeable  thoughts  that 
have  entertained  us,  of  our  own  homes  and  our  own  origin,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  before  we  part,  that  it  i3  not  improper  that  we  should 
call  to  our  attention  the  marked  character  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  great  part  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, we  are  called  upon  to  act  in  it. 

To  act  our  part  well,  as  American  citizens,  as  members  of 
this  great  Republic,  we  must  understand  that  part,  and  the  duties 
which  it  devolves  upon  us.  We  cannot  expect  to  blunder  into  pro- 
priety, or  into  greatness  of  action.  We  must  learn  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  must  learn  our  own  place  as  a  great 
and  leading  nation  in  that  age,  we  must  learn  to  appreciate  justly 
our  own  position  and  character,  as  belonging  to  a  government  of  a 
particular  form,  and  we  must  act,  in  every  case,  and  upon  all  sub- 
jects, as  becomes  our  relations. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say,  here  and  everywhere,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  any  country,  at  the 
present  moment,  so  interesting  as  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
say,  no  country  so  strong,  so  rich,  so  beautiful,  so  high  or  command- 
ing; but  I  say  no  country  so  interesting,  no  country  that  sets  such 
an  example  before  the  world  of  self-government,  no  country  around 
which  so  many  hopes  and  so  many  fears  cluster,  no  country,  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  world,  with  so  much  earnestness  inquires,  "  what 
will  she  come  to  ?" 


I  need  not  say  that  wo  arc  at  the  head  of  this  continent.  Who 
denies  that  ?  Who  doubts  it  ?  Here  are  twenty  millions  of  people, 
free,  commercial,  and  enterprising,  beyond  example.  They  arc 
spread  over  an  immense  territory,  and  that  territory  has  been 
lately  increased,  by  a  vast  and  an  extraordinary  addition.  The 
country  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
North  America,  and  from  the  tropics  to  the  great  Lakes  and  Rivers 
of  the  North. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  a  Boston  poet  said  to  his  countrymen, 

"Xo  pent  up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 
For  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours." 

This  was  poetic ;  but  the  poetry  has  been  advancing,  and  is  still  ad- 
vancing, more  and  more,  to  sober  truth  and  reality. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Nor  is  it  the  most  important  point.  We 
are  brought  by  steam,  and  the  improvements  attendant  upon  its  dis- 
covery, into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, living  under  different  forms  of  government ;  forms  in  which 
the  aristocratic,  or  the  despotic,  or  the  monarchical  prevails.  And 
the  United  States,  the  second  commercial  country  in  the  world, 
whose  intercourse  affects  every  other  country,  come  into  the  circle, 
and  are  become  the  immediate  neighbors  of  them  all.  And  what 
is  expected  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  contiguity,  this  proximity, 
this  bringing  the  Republican  practice  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
despotism,  monarchy,  and  ^aristocracy  ?  This  is  the  philosophical 
view,  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  observant  part  of  mankind, 
most  strongly,  and  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  power.  What  is 
to  be  the  result  ? 

Gentlemen,  between  us  and  all  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
political  power  is  yet  separate.  They  have  their  systems,  and  we 
have  ours  ;  but,  then,  their  and  our  joint  interests  approach,  and 
sometimes  amalgamate.  The  commercial  interests  are  mingling  to- 
gether all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  information  of  mankind  is 
becoming  common  to  all  nations,  and  the  general  tone  of  sentiment 
common,  in  learned  circles,  and  among  the  masses  of  intelligent  men. 
In  matters  of  science,  taste,  commerce,  in  questions  of  right  and 
justice,  and  matters  of  judicial  administration,  we  think  very  much 
alike.    But,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Government,  the  form  of 
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Government,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  end  and  objects  of  Govern- 
ment, we  differ.  And  yet,  it  is  certain  that  of  all  human  institu- 
tions, Government  is  the  chief,  and  by  far  the  most  important  ;  and 
as  the  Press,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  modern  times,  is  free, 
Government,  its  origin,  its  forms,  its  duties,  its  ends  and  objects,  and 
its  practical  administration,  are  everywhere  a  constant  subject  of 
discussion.  Now  that  steam  has  created  such  a  daily  intercourse, 
and  brought  countries  so  much  nearer  together,  men  of  one  nation 
seem  to  talk  to  those  of  another,  on  political  subjects,  as  on  other 
subjects,  almost  like  inhabitants  of  the  same  city,  or  the  same  county. 
This  is  a  condition  of  things,  novel  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
our  reflection.  In  National  relations,  we  sustain  a  rank,  we  hold  a 
certain  place,  and  we  have  high  duties  to  perform.  Of  course  it  is 
our  duty  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  political  affairs  of  other 
nations.  But,  then,  there  is  one  thing,  which  we  are  bound  to  do. 
We  are  bound  to  show  to  the  whole  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
are  placed,  that  a  regular,  steady,  conservative  Government,  found- 
ed on  broad,  popular,  representative  systems,  is  a  practicable  thing. 
We  are  bound  to  show,  that  there  may  be  such  a  Government,  not 
merely  for  a  small,  but  for  a  great  country,  in  which  life  and  prop- 
erty shall  be  secure,  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity  ob- 
served, good  morals  cultivated,  commerce  and  the  arts  encouraged, 
and  the  general  prosperity,  of  all  classes,  maintained  and  ad- 
vanced. 

It  strikes  me,  and  I  repeat  the  sentiment  only  to  show  the  strength 
of  my  own  conviction,  that  our  great  destiny  on  earth  is,  to  exhibit 
the  practicability  of  good,  safe,  secure,  popular  Governments ; 
to  prove,  and  I  hope  we  do  prove,  that  there  may  be  security  for 
property,  and  for  personal  rights ;  that  there  may  be  the  mainten- 
ance of  religion  and  morals,  that  there  may  be  an  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  a  carrying  on  of  all  branches  of  education  to 
their  highest  pitch,  by  means  of  institutions  founded  on  Republican 
principles.  The  prophesies  and  the  poets  are  with  us.  Everybody 
knows  Bishop  Berkely's  lines,  written  a  hundred  years  ago : 

"  There  shall  be  seen  another  golden  age, 
The  rise  of  Empires  and  of  Arts  ; 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 
The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts/' 
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"  Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past ; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day, 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last." 

And,  at  a  more  recent  period,  but,  still,  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  this  vast  North  American  Continent  but  a  few  colonial  settle- 
ments, another  English  poet  suggests,  to  his  country,  that  she  shall 
see  a  great  nation,  her  own  offspring,  springing  up,  with  wealth, 
and  power,  and  glory,  in  the  New  World ; 

"  In  other  lands,  another  Britain  see  ; 
And  what  thou  art,  America  shall  be." 

But,  in  regard  to  this  country,  there  is  no  poetry  like  the  poetry 
of  events  ;  and  all  the  prophesies  lag  behind  their  fulfilment. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  which  you,  and  I,  of  America,  are  bound  to 
teach.  [Cheers.]  Does  anybody  doubt  that,  on  this  broad,  popular 
platform,  there  exists  now,  in  these  United  States,  a  safe  govern- 
ment ?  Tell  me  where  there  is  one  safer.  Or,  tell  me  many  on 
the  face  of  the  old  world  on  which  public  faith  is  more  confidently 
reposed.  I  say  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
safest.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  may  be  before  it  will  become 
one  of  the  oldest  governments  in  the  world.    [Loud  Applause.] 

We  are  in  an  age  of  progress.  That  progress  is  towards  self- 
government  by  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  every 
where.  And  a  great  question  is,  how  this  impulse  can  be  carried 
on,  without  running  to  excess  ;  how  popular  government  can  be 
established,  without  falling  into  licentiousness.  That  is  the  great 
question,  and  we  have  seen  how  difficult  it  is,  by  those  not  taught 
in  the  school  of  experience,  to  establish  such  a  system. 

It-  is  a  common  sentiment  uttered  by  those  who  would  revolu- 
tionize Europe,  that  to  be  free,  men  have  only  to  icill  it.  That  is 
a  fallacy.  There  must  be  prudence  and  a  balancing  of  departments, 
and  there  must  be  persons  who  will  teach  the  science  of  free,  popu- 
lar governments ;  and  there  are  but  few,  except  in  this  country, 
who  can  teach  that  science.  ["  Hear,  hear."]  And  we  have 
arrived  at  this  ability  by  an  experience  of  two  hundred  years. 
And  how  has  it  come  ?  Why,  we  are  an  off-shoot  of  the  British 
Constitution.    In  that  Constitution  there  is  a  popular  element,  that 
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is,  a  representation  of  the  people.  This  clement  is  there  mixed  up 
with  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratic  elements.  But  our  an- 
cestors brought  w  ith  them  no  aristocracy,  and  no  monarchial  rule, 
except  a  general  submission  and  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
Their  immediate  government  was  altogether  a  popular  representa- 
tion ;  and  the  country  has  been  thoroughly  trained,  and  schooled, 
in  the  practice  of  such  a  government. 

To  abide  by  the  voice  of  the  representatives  fairly  chosen,  by 
the  edicts  of  those  who  make  the  legislative  enactments,  has  been, 
and  is,  our  only  system.  And  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Colony,  at  Plymouth,  through  all  our  subsequent  history,  we  have 
adhered  to  this  principle.  We  threw  off  the  power  of  the  King,  and 
we  never  had  admitted  the  power  of  the  Parliament.  That  was 
John  Adams'  doctrine.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Parliament 
was  not  alluded  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Colo- 
nies acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  never  having  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  they  disdained  to 
give  any  reason  for  throwing  it  off. 

When  the  Revolution  severed  us  from  the  mother  country,  then 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  our  elections,  supplying  the 
Governors,  not  longer  appointed  by  the  Crown,  by  our  own  election, 
thus  making  the  whole  government  popular,  and  to  proceed  as  at 
first ;  and  that  it  was  which  enabled  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  to  continue  their  ancient 
Constitutions. 

If  you  look  anywhere,  beside  at  France,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, can  you  find  any  thing  that  bears  the  aspect  of  a  Representa- 
tive Government  ?    There  is  nothing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  free  conservative  Government 
for  the  equal  advancement  of  all  the  interests  of  society.  /Vhat 
has  Germany  done  ;  learned  Germany,  fuller  of  ancient  lore  than  all 
the  world  beside  ?  What  has  Italy  done,  what  have  they  done 
who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  Cicero  and  Justinian  lived  ?  They 
have  not  the  power  of  self-government  which  a  common  town-meet- 
ing, with  us,  possesses.  [Applause.] 

Yes,  I  say,  that  those  persons  who  have  gone  from  our  town-meet- 
ings, to  dig  gold  in  California,  are  more  fit  to  make  a  Republican 
Government  than  any  body  of  men  in  Germany  or  Italy,  becauso 
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they  have  learned  this  one  great  lesson ;  that  there  is  no  security 
without  law,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to  cut  their  throats, 
there  is  no  sovereign  will  but  the  will  of  the  majority ;  that,  therefore, 
if  they  remain,  they  must  submit  to  that  will. 

It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  general  sentiment  of  obedience  to 
law,  that  they  must  have  representatives,  and,  that  if  they  be  fairly 
chosen,  their  edicts  must  stand  for  law;  it  is  the  general  diffusion  of 
this  opinion  that  enables  our  people  everywhere  to  govern  them- 
selves. And,  where  they  have  our  habits,  you  will  find  that  they 
will  establish  government  upon  the  foundation  of  a  free,  popular 
constitution,  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  while  we  prescribe  no  forms,  while 
we  dictate  to  nobody,  our  mission  is  to  show  that  a  constitutional, 
representative,  conservative  government,  founded  on  the  freest  pos- 
sible principles,  can  do,  can  do,  for  the  advancement  of  general 
morals  and  the  general  prosperity,  as  much  as  any  other  govern- 
ment can  do.  This  is  our  business ;  this  our  mission  among  the 
nations ;  and  it  is  a  nobler  destiny,  even,  than  that  which  Virgil 
assigns  to  imperial  Rome. 

"  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  acia, 
Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius  ;  ccelique  meatus 
Dcscribent  radio,  et  sunjentia  sidera  dicent, 
Tu  refjere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento ; 
Ifae  tibi  erunt  aiiis,  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  saperbos" 

Gentlemen,  two  things  are  to  be  maintained  and  insisted  on.  One. 
that  men  in  an  enlightened  age  are  capable  of  self-government ; 
that  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  is  a  practicable  tiling,  and  that 
freedom  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  body  politic.  And  the 
other  is,  that  freedom  from  restraint  is  not  freedom  ;  that  licen- 
tiousness, the  discharge  from  moral  duties,  and  that  general  scram- 
ble which  leads  the  idle  and  the  extravagant  to  hope  for  a  time 
when  they  may  put  their  hands  into  their  neighbors'  pockets,  call 
it  what  you  please,  is  tyranny.  It  is  no  matter  whether  the  Em- 
peror of  Turkey  robs  his  subject  of  his  property,  or,  whether,  under 
the  notion  of  equal  rights,  tho  property  earned  by  one  shall  be 
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taken  from  him  by  a  majority.  I  would  not  choose  the  latter.  On 
the  contrary,  give  me  Turkey,  for  I  would  prefer  one  despot  to  ten 
thousand.  Who  would  labor  if  there  were  not  a  security  that 
what  he  earned  would  be  his  own,  for  his  own  enjoyment,  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  for  the  support  of  his  age,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  all  his  reasonable  desires  ? 

Gentlemen,  the  events  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some  of 
them  most  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  indefinite 
purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  things  in 
Europe.  They  had  no  distinct  ideas.  There  may  be  incidental 
benefits  arising  from  the  scenes  of  turmoil  and  of  blood ;  but  no 
general  and  settled  change.  These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage 
the  imperial  sway  of  despots.  They  may  serve  to  convince  those 
who  hold  despotic  power,  that  they  may  shake  their  own  thrones  if 
they  do  not  yield  something  to  popular  demands.  In  that  sense 
some  good  may  come  of  these  events. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had  our 
sympathies  much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  effort  for  liberty.  We 
have  all  wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more  rational 
hope  of  establishing  independence  in  Hungary  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  where  the  question  has  been  in  agitation  within  the 
last  twelve  months.  But  despotic  power  from  abroad  intervened  to 
suppress  that  hope. 

And,  Gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For  my 
part,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events  con- 
nected with  Hungary  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her  struggle 
for  liberty.  [Tremendous  cheering.]  I  see  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  demands  of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his  com- 
panions shall  be  given  up,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure. 
["  Shame  ! "  "  shame  !  "]  And  I  see  that  this  demand  is  made 
in  derision  of  the  established  law  of  nations.  Gentlemen,  there  is 
something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The 
lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the 
earthquake  has  its  power  ;  but  there  is  something  among  men  more 
capable  of  shaking  despotic  thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or 
earthquake,  [overpowering  outburst  of  applause]  that  is,  the  excited 
and  aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  [Renewed 
cheers.]    Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  holds-  himself  to  be 
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bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  he  negotiates  with 
civilized  nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  treaties.  He  pro- 
fesses, in  fact,  to  live  in  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern  an  enlightened 
nation.  I  say  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  shall  perpetrate 
so  great  a  violation  of  national  law,  as  to  seize  these  Hungarians  and 
to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  and  malefactor  in  the 
view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  [Loud  huzzas  continued  for 
several  minutes.]  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribunal  to  try  him, 
and  he  must  appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and  plead,  and 
abide  its  judgment.    [Reiterated  cheers.] 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  law-giver  in  his  own 
country,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law  also. 
But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  law-giver  or  executor 
of  the  national  law,  and  every  offence  against  that,  is  an  offence 
against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world,  ["hear,  hear!  !"]  and 
if  he  breaks  that  law,  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the 
whole  world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out,  and  to  demand  his  punish- 
ment. ["  True  !  true  !  !  "] 

Our  rights,  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held  under 
the  sanction  of  national  law  ;  a  law  which  becomes  more  important 
from  day  to  day  ;  a  law  which  none  who  profess  to  agree  to  it,  are 
at  liberty  to  violate.  Nor  let  him  imagine,  nor  let  any  one  imagine, 
that  mere  force  can  subdue  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind.  It 
is  much  more  likely  to  extend  that  sentiment,  and  to  destroy  the 
power  which  he  most  desires  to  establish  and  secure. 

Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  Wickliffe  were  dug  out  of  his 
grave,  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy  ;  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwickshire.  Some 
prophet  of  that  day  said  : 

"  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runs, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  WickliftVs  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 
Wide  as  the  waters  be." 

Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute,  un- 
qualified, unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it  appease, 
what  will  it  pacify?  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it  will  mix  with 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  snuff  it  in 
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the  air,  and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution  on  the  heads  of 
those  violators  of  national  law  and  universal  justice.  [Great  en- 
thusiasm.] I  cannot  say  when,  or  in  what  form  ;  but  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principalities,  and 
powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences.  [Overpowering  ap- 
plause.] 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand  the 
position  in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the  world,  at 
the  most  interesting  era  of  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the  mission 
and  the  destiny  which  Providence  seems  to  have  designed  for  us, 
and  let  us  so  take  care  of  our  own  conduct,  that,  with  irreproachable 
hearts,  and  with  hands  void  of  offence,  we  may  stand  up  whenever 
and  wherever  called  upon,  and  with  a  voice  not  to  be  disregarded, 
say,  this  shall  not  be  done,  at  least  not  without  our  protest.  [Mr. 
Webster's  speech  was  received  with  much  more  than  the  common 
exhibition  of  approbation,  and,  at  its  close,  three  times  three  cheers 
were  called  for  and  responded  to  heartily  and  unanimously.  Mr. 
Webster  then  retired,  the  whole  company  standing  while  he  left  the 
Hall.] 
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